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ADDEESS. 



TO THE PEOPLE OP ENGLAND. 

Fellow Countrymen, — The railways of England 
have practically superseded the highways of England. 
The highways are free and give equal rights to 
every man ; the railways are a monopoly and with- 
hold the rights of the middle classes and the poor. 

PARLIAMENT from time to time has spoken 
with authority to the monopolists and made them 
yield a portion of your rights, and holds in its hands 
the power to reclaim the rest. 

THE QUEEN has spoken, and appointed her 
commission — 

^^ To provide for securing the safe, ex- 
^' peditious, punctual, and cheap transit 
^^ of passengers and merchandise upon 
^' the said Railways with as near an 
^^ approach as may be to uniformity 
'^ of charge and equality of treatment 
^' for all persons under similar circum- 
^' stances.'' — {Report p. 6.) 

HER COMMISSIONERS have well performed 
their duty. They have examined the matter with un- 
wearied care ana diligence and report as follows : — 

It is obvious that whilst the first- 
^ class long-distance passenger traffic 
^ is probably better provided for in 
^ this country than anywhere else in 
^ the world, the working-classes do 
^ not obtain that benefit from railway 
^ communication by the ordinary 
^ trains of the companies which a 
^ railway is so well calculated to af- 
'iox^P— {Report p. 61.) 
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The following signatures are affixed to this 
report : — 

Devonshire. 

Belmore. 
^ E. F. Leveson Gower. 

Robert Lowe. 

Thomas B. Horsfall. 
^ Robert Dalglish. 
^ Geo. Carr Glyn. 
^ Acton S. Ayrton. 

Douglas Galton. 

Edwd. Hamilton. 

J. R. Mcaean." 

The Right Hon. W. Monsell and Sir Rowland Hill 
make separate reports to express their views. 

Mr. Monsell (for Ireland) says — 

^^ An act of Parliament should be in- 
^^ troduced for the purchase of the 
^^ Irish railways. The labouring classes, 
" debarred by their poverty from the 
^' use of railways at high fares, would, 
^^ perhaps, in a poor country thickly 
"but unequally populated, be the 
" principal gainers * * * * In Ireland 
" experience proves that large profits 
" may be accumulated from the shil- 
" lings of the poor." — (Bejport p. 104:'5.) 

Sir Rowland Hill (for Great Britain) says — 

" Experience has now shown that rail- 
" ways are essentially monopolies; con- 
" sequently they are, in my opinion, 
" not suitable objects for ordinary com- 
" mercial enterprise . . . they cannot 
" be advantageously left to indepen- 
" dent companies . . . they should 
" be in the hands of Government." — 
{Report p. 110.) 



The Queen and the Parliament so far have done 
their duty and are ready still to do it. 

What have you done in your own behalf? 

NOTHING ! 

Have you petitioned Parliament ? 

NO! 

Charles Edward Stewart, Esq., was for near 
twenty years secretary to the London and North 
Western Railway Company up to the beginning of 
1866. He was examinea at great length by the 
commission, and gave evidence as follows : — 

'' On the 12th and 13th of September 1861, 
^' which I believe may be taken as a fair average, 
*' there were booked at Euston 4,482 passengers, 
*^ and for the accommodation of those passengers 
*^ there were sent away trains containing seats for 
^^ 13,512 passengers. 

14.822. '' (Sir R. Hill.) That is about three seats 
^^ for every passenger ? — ^Yes ; that is what they 
^^ do now without any compulsion. 

14.823. '^ Were their reserved seats intended for 
'' any expected access of traffic after the train left 
' ' Euston ? — ^No ; it arose from the attempt to send 
^ ' through carriages to so many towns. Then, with 
^^ regara to the up traffic on tnose two days, 4,336i 
^ ' passengers arrived at Euston, and there was space 
'^ provided in those trains for 13,333 passengers. 

14.824. '' Was there anything peculiar in those 
' ' days which rendered that an unusual proportion 
' ' of passengers to seats ? — No, that is a fair ave- 
' ' rage. 

14.825. ". . Thenumber of people accommodated 
' ' by putting on and taking off through carriages 
^^from those trains was 179, and to accommodate 
^^ those 179 persons there were additional seats for 
^^ 1,274 put on. Now, granting it was an accom- 
^^modation to the 179, it had the effect of incon- 
^^veniencing the 4,000; I believe the attempt to 
' ' further convenience a few people produces a much 



'^ larger amount of inconvenience to the many, and 
^^ that we are doing too much in the direction of 
*^ attempting to send through carriages. 

14.832. '' Then it would appear as though you 
' ' were of opinion that if the trains can be made 
^^ proportionate to the number of passengers, so that 
'^ there should be little or no waste of room, the cost 
'^ of conveying passengers might be very largely 
^ ^ reduced ? — I think that the cost of conveying 
^' passengers would be very largely reduced, and also 
' ' the punctuality of the trains would be increased, if 
^' some mode of that kind could be adopted. For 
" instance, you set off now with an unwieldy train, 
^^ consisting of 25 or 30 carriages, when 10 or 15 
^' would suffice. 

14.833. ^' I suppose, in point of fact, that the cost 
^^ of conveying empty carriages is nearly as great 
^^ as the cost of conveying ftdl carriages? — ^Very 
*^ nearly. 

14.834. ^^ And therefore the cost of running the 
^ ^ trains of which you speak would not have been 
^ ^ very materially enhanced had the number of pas- 
^^ sengers been three times as great as it really was ? — 
" Not much ; of course if passengers have a quantity 
'^ of luggage that makes a difference. 

14,837. ^' (Lord Stanley.) In fact it comes to this, 
^ ' does it not, that a passenger who has taken a first- 
'' class place, unless there is a very unusual number 
^^ of passengers, thinks himself aggrieved if he has 
^^ only his own seat? — Yes; and then if he wishes 
'' to smoke he fees the porter to lock him up. 

14.839. ^^(Sir E. Hill.) But that waste would be 
' ' avoided if the passengers were willing to leave the 
" carriages on the main line, and step into carriages 
'^ on the branch line ? — Yes. 

14.840. " (Chairman.) Do you find an unwilling- 
^^ ness on the part of passengers to changing car- 
^^riages? — Yes; the public have been spoilt, but I 
^ ^ believe, if they really consulted their own interest 
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^' with regard to punctuality, that they had better 
'' submit to a little inconvenience at the junctions 
' ' than suffer the delay which necessarily arises from 
^ ' the present system, first of all having their carriage 
' ' taken off and added to another train, and then if 
'' they are in a heavy train of 25 or 26 carriages it 
^' does not keep its time."* 

THAT is the treatment of the eleven per cent. 
— the first-class passenger on English railways. 

In 1843 open trucks, some without seats, were 
used to carry third-class passengers on many English 
railways; and that is the amount of convenience, 
probably, which would be provided for them now, 
but for 

THE DIRECT INTERFERENCE OF 

PARLIAMENT. 

The third-class passenger is privileged (!) once 
a day to travel on a railway for a penny a mile, 
and this privilege he only obtained through 

THE DIRECT INTERFERENCE OF 

PARLIAMENT. 

The third-class passenger is carried only by the 
slowest moving trains. His train is shunted to a 
siding, like a goods train, and there he is detained 
sometimes for hours together^ in the winter-time 
shivering with cold, often without a glimmer of 
light to cheer him. 

The stage-coach on which he used to get a lift 
with a cheerful greeting from the coachman and the 
guard has been driven from the road and the rail- 
way substituted, where the third-class passenger is 
despised by the money-taker, snubbed by the porter, 
and looked upon as an intruder and an encum- 
brance by the railway director. 

THIS is the treatment of the sixty-two per cent. 
— the third-class passenger on English railways. 

* Eoyal ComrQission — Minutes of Evidence, pp. 693-4. 
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The third-class passenger looks abroad to see how 
railway travellers are treated there ; and lo ! in Ger- 
many he finds the first-class passenger is carried with 
all needfiil comfort for less than the third-class passenger 
pays here. In Belgium he sees the third-class pas- 
senger carried for less than a farthing a mile ; provided 
with comfortable accommodation by the express trains; 
treated like a Mend and thought worthy to be con- 
sidered, cared for and respected. Why not here ? 
For want of 

THE DIRECT INTERFERENCE OF 

PARLIAMENT. 

Is it not time then to call out lustily ' ' something 
must be done "? Fellow-countr^Tnen, the railways 
are our own whenever we choose to pay for them ; 
and we have abundant means of doing so. We have 
a Prime Minister willing and able to help us : he 
was the author of that '^ direct interference of Parlia- 
ment'^^ through which already small privileges have 
been granted to you. We have the Reports 
of the Royal Commission on Railways describing 
the nature and extent of our malady, and partially 
suggesting a cure. Let us put our own shoulders to 
tlie wheel and complete the cure. Let us apply 
plentifully the Englishman's best plaster to the 
wound— THE PETITION TO PARLIAMENT— 
from every quarter of the empire. Let us thereby 
strengthen the hands of our parliamentary physicians. 
Let us consent no longer to follow tardily in the wake 
of railway civilization as practised all around us. 
But let us^ the inventors of the railway system, 
take the lead as we ought to do, and act as becomes 
the inhabitants of the foremost country in the world. 

G. W. Jones. 
25, Essex Street^ J^tn nd. 
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^^ Something must be done." One of the most Im- 
portant epochs in the life of an Englishman and in 
the history of his country, is, when he, as a man, 
or the country, as a nation, arrives at the conclusion, 
^^ something must be done." It is his first halting- 
place. It is the first turnpike he arrives at on his 
way to do well. He has just paid the toll, and a 
very heavy one it was, and he asks the tollman 
which way he shall turn, for he has come a long 
way at a very great expense, and begins to think 
he has taken the wrong road ? Tolhnan says ^' he 
can't advise him: he'll find many troublesome 
toll-collectors* and expensive gates that way, he 
knows, but where the road leads to and what the 
traveller will discover at the end of it he really can- 
not say. He thinks it would be safer to try another 
way ! " By this observation the Englishman is set a- 
thinking. He never thinks at starting. He always 
takes the bright side of the road and goes ahead at 
a dashing pace imtil he meets with a disaster. A 
sprained ankle, a black eye, or an empty purse 
at once brings him to his senses, and he begins 
seriously to think ^^ something must be done." In 
this manner he always gets into a labyrinth at first, 
but he always finds the way out of it, trimnphantly. 
It was so in the Crimean war. He sacrificed thou- 
sands of lives and millions of treasure before he sat 

* Tax-collectors. 
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down convinced that ^^ something must be done." 
But having arrived at that point, it was done and 
he came out of it with honour. So with I'ailways : 
the EngHshman has spent five hundi'ed millions 
sterling upon railways ! * One-third of it thrown 
away or wasted. He now sees many of his rail- 
ways bankrupt or falling into disuse ; f and whilst 
he invented them and was the first to utilize them 
he sees the construction of them a prize to his neigh- 
bours and to himself a blank. But now he says 
^'something must be done;" and it will be done: 
and the time is not far distant when the railways of 
England and Scotland — ay, and of Ireland — ^will 
produce more extensively that reward to which the 
Country of the inventor is especially entitled than 
can be looked for by its neighbours ; unless, indeed, 
in addition to availing themselves of the invention, 
they likewise adopt the English mode of working it. 
In the year 1865, just forty years after the first 
railway for the conveyance of passengers and goods 
by steam power was conceived, the ruinous state of 
railway property produced the conviction that the 
railways of Great Britain were not performing their 
functions as they ought to do, to the advantage of 
their proprietors and of the country at large. " It 
was deemed expedient," therefore, '' that a Com- 
mission should forthwith issue for Inquiry into 
the charges now and heretofore made for con- 
veyance on the several Railways of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and whether it would be practicable 
to effect any considerable reduction in such charges, 
and to report their opinion, whether it would leprae- 
ticahle^ hy means of any changes in the laws relating 
to Railways or otherwise^ to effect a more convenient 
interchange of traffic^ and more economical arrange- 
m^ents for the working of railways^ so as to make any 
considerable reductionin the costs ofconveyanccj and in the 

* Commissioners' Report, p. 28. 
f Commissioners' Report, p. 93. 



*^ charges to thepMic on account thei*eof;^^* and a Royal 
commission was appointed accordingly. And the 
labours of the conunission resulted in the produc- 
tion of a very yolmninous and most valuable col- 
lection of statistics and evidence and a most 
usefiil Report upon the subject ; — the general 
report being supplemented by separate reports 
jfrom two of the commissioners, the right Hon. W. 
Monsell and Sir Rowland Hill. But although 
the Commissioners collected all the materials ne- 
cessary for arriving at the important point to 
which their great aim, was directed — ^' the discovery 
^' of some more economical arrangement^ by which a con- 
'^ siderahle reduction in the cost of conveyance and in tlie 
" charges to the public could be effected^'^ they did not 
succeed in discovering an exact and definite scheme 
by which those two great objects could be accom- 
plished; but, at p. 77 of the report, they say, ^'it 
^^ has already been shown that no general reduction 
^^ in the cost of working can be expected." 

It is submitted, with all respect to the commis- 
sioners, that this decision of theirs is inconclusive ; and 
that the present mode of working railways does admit 
^' of a more economical arrangement^ from tvhich a great 
^^ and general reduction in the cost of working may be ex- 
^^ pectedy'^ and that the course of proceeding by 
which it may be effected will be found clearly 
explained in the pages of this pamphlet. It is sub- 
mitted, further, that by the plan which the pamphlet 
will develop, and test by practical demonstration, 
the other great object also ^^ a considerable reduction 
^' in the charges to the public can be effected^'* without 
** cheapening the means of conveyance by railway at the 
^^ expense of tJie national exchequer ^^^ perhaps even 
chiefly by a simple order of the Board of Trade 
requiring imiformity of practice on all the railways 
in the country ; but certainly, in case of necessity, 

* Commissioners' Eeport, p. 6. 
t Eeport, p. 36. 
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by the exercise of the powers vested in the State by 
the Acts of 18ii and subsequently. 

It is intended to refer extensively to the reports 
of the commissioners, and to extract from them all 
the evidence necessary to affirm tlie perfect feasibility 
and practicability of the project which this pamphlet 
is intended to develop, namely — To exact a small 
toll from *every passengei* on entering upon a railwag^ 
and at certain points as he passes over it; the toll to 
vary according to the class hy which he selects to travel ; 
and to provide him vnth the means of conveyance free. 

The arteries of communication through the comi- 
try have been allowed to fall under the control and 
management of a multitude of rulers — railway 
directors — who most unwisely act upon the pre- 
sumption that their interest is somewhat antago- 
nistic to the public, and largely antagonistic to 
each other; and the innocent traveller is made to 
suffer loss in various ways, in time and money, 
besides many inconveniences owing to this mis- 
conception. In the outset the public, represented 
by the landowner, extorted from the company an 
exorbitant price-for his land, and now the company 
retaliates by extorting from the public an exorbitant 
price for passing over that land which was so dearly 
purchased. Happily it has been foreseen that this 
kind of antagonism was likely to arise, or, at all events 
that it was probable the unoffending public might be 
prejudiced by the unusual powers which Parliament 
was granting to railway companies ; and so it hap- 
pened that, in the year 1844, an Act was passed 
'^ to attach certain conditions to the construction of future 
railways^^ in the interest of the public. One of these 
conditions was that instead of open cattle-trucks with- 
out seats or covering, which some of the companies 
supplied for the conveyance of third-class passengers,, 
railway companies should provide decent carriages^ 
which should run at least once a day each way over 
the whole line, and convey the public protected from 



the weather at not less than twelve miles an hour 
or more than a penny a mile. But a still more 
important condition was, that it should be lawful 
for the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Treasury if they should think fit, at any time after 
the expiration of twenty-one years from the 1st of 
January, 1845, to purchase any railway which 
should thereafter be constructed, on terms which are 
therein distinctly stated. And, although 2,320 
miles of railway had been sanctioned before the 
session of 1844, and are therefore excluded from the 
provisions of the Act,* and all the main lines of 
communication throughout England with the ex- 
ception of the Great Northern Railway are in- 
cluded in that list, it may fairly be presumed that 
the terms set forth in ihis Act of Parliament would 
gladly be accepted by every existing company. 
The reins, therefore, are in our own hands. It is 
only necessary to discover a feasible and prac- 
ticable plan whereby the public may be Burehj 
benefited by appropriating to themselves the powers 
.granted to the railway companies, and the oppor- 
tunity is afforded them, upon terms already known, 
of taking under their own care and management 
every railway in the kingdom. 

Some attempts have been made tending to this 
end, but no plan for accomplishing the object has 
yet been promulgated which combines simpUcitfj^ 
practicahility J and equity with undoubted puhlic utilitfj 
and profit^ all which are points essential to induce 
the State to take the cause in hand. 

A scheme was suggested many years ago by Mr. 
Galtf for the purchase of the railways by the 
Government and reduction of the fares to about one- 
third of those at present levied ; and Mr. Gait gave . 
valuable evidence upon the subject before the 
commission. But, speaking of his evidence. Sir 

* Commissioners' Report, p. 33. 
t *' Railway Reform,'' Longman. 
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Rowland Hill in Lis rciK)rt says : ^' while, bowevery 
^ it is but rigbt tbat Mr. Gait sbould receive all tbe 
' credit due to tbe persistency and energy with 
^ wbicb be bas pursued an object to wbicb be baa 
^ devoted mucb time and attention, it is to be re- 
^ gretted tbat bis zeal in urging a measure so 
' valuable in itself sbould bave led bim into mucb 
^ inaccuracy of statement and undue enlargement 
^ of expectation." Tbis, perbaps, is somewhat bard 
upon Mr. Gait, for the main principle for wbicb 
be contended — namely, the reduction of fares to 
one-third of the rate charged by English railway 
companies — has since been proved not only to be 
practicable but productive of much larger profit 
and more national benefit than the exorbitant terms 
which are exacted by English railway companies. 
Another scheme is proposed by Mr. Brandon,* 
who appears to have aimed at assimilating the 
railway traveller to the posted letter ; but be fails 
in tbe attempt. He suggests a uniform charge of 
Is. first class, 6d. second class and 3d. third class 
for any distance '' existing fares below tliose rate» 
remaining as at presenV^ This is as if Sir Rowland 
Hill bad fixed a penny as tbe uniform postage of a 
letter to the country, but had left the ^' twopenny 
post " as it existed when he took the cause in bana. 
.The scheme has little to recommend it. Presuming^ 
for tbe argument, tbat the payment would be sufl&- 
cient to defi^ay the cost of conveyance, tbat is not 
everything : — ^the extreme lowness of tbe fares, alto- 
gether, and consequent close approximation of tbs^^ 
for the highest and the lowest classes would alone be 
fatal to it : it would open the railways to the people 
truly ; but it must deprive tbe higher and wealthier 
classes of all comfort and convenience, except for 
^ short distances J in travelling by rail. Mr. Brandon, 
like Mr. Gait, deserves credit for the persistency and 
energy with which he perseveres in ventilating tbe 

* BeU and Daldy. 



principle of a uniform charge by railways, but his 
plan, if carried out, would fail in giving general satis- 
mction. Another scheme has been suggested by Mr. 
Williams, a barrister.* His book exhibits much in- 
dustry and contains usefiil extracts from the report of 
the commissioners on Irish railways, with observations 
of his own which deserve attention and are calcu- 
lated to be usefiil in dealing with the " appropriation 
of the railways by the State." But his scheme for 
a uniform rate of charge is simply a graduated charge 
of 4d. first class, and 2d. second class for each five 
miles or portion of five miles up to fifty miles, and 
an arbitrary charge of 5s. first class and Is. 6d. 
second class for any greater distance. This, perhaps, 
is simpler and better than Mr. Brandon's plan, but 
it still falls short of the essentials before stated ; for 
whilst for. short distances the fare is increased by 
gradations, a person travelling fifty miles or five 
hundred miles would be charged the same ; that, 
therefore, is not equitable, or such a system as the 
State could be expected to adopt and carry out. 

In the report of the royal commission on railways 
the commissioners say : " the advantages which the 
^^ public have derived from railways in passenger 
" traffic are speed and comfort, and reduction of the 
^^ actual cost of conveyance ; the estimate of which 
^^ depends on the maimer in which railways are 
'^ compared with other means of conveyance." 

" The richer classes have benefited most largely 
^^ in point of cost, because the railways enable 
^^ them to dispense with posting. The middle 
^ ^ classes have also largely benefited, if the second 
^' class carriage be compared with the inside of a 
^' stage coach, and the third class with the outside. 
^^ The poorer classes have benefited most in regard 
^' to speed, because formerly they had no means of 
'^travelling except by waggon or on foot; eonse- 
" quently a person dependent on daily earnings was 

* Stanford. 
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^^ practically unable to pass from one part of the 
^* country to another." 

'^ The average expense of posting was 2s. a mile 
^' with a pair of horses, and coaching fares before 
^' the introduction of railways were stated by ]VIr. 
^^ Chaplin, in 1838, to have been 4id. per mile in- 
^^ side, and 2id. per mile outside, to which the inci- 
^' dental fees and charges would have to be added." 
— Report of Commmioners^ p. 53. 

And here also should have been noticed the fact^ 
which is of course implied, that before the power 
and availability of steam were understood, wlien 
raiboads for the conveyance of passengers were un- 
known, the only means of intercommunication be- 
tween the Land's End and John o' Groat's house was 
the Queen's highway — the ordinary roads and by- 
ways of tlie country. This highway was. originally 
made at the cost of the country, and was maintained 
and kept in repair by tolls levied upon travellers at 
turnpike gates, as is still done upon that description 
of road at the present day. The toll so levied was 
usually a very small one for the poor man's donkey, 
more lor the yeoman's horse, and much more for the 
'squire's can^iage; thus giving equal advantages to 
ally and requiring payment in proportion to the means 
of the contrihutorJ^ If an individual or an asso- 
ciation of persons desired to make a road, appli- 
cation was made to Parliament, as for a railroad ; 
and if it could be shown that the making of such 
road was calculated to afford convenience to the 
public, a licence was granted — ^an Act of Parlia- 
ment — to levy a reasonable toll to reimburse the 
cost of construction and maintenance of the same, 
and a turnpike was set up accordingly ; and every 
person riding or driving over it had to pay the 
toll. The further a person travelled over a turn- 

* *' Uniformity of charge and equality of treatment for all 
persons" (THE QUEEN'S command on appointing the Royal 
Commission on Eailwa3^s). 
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pike road the greater number of tolls he had to 
•pay. In travelling from Tiniro to Newcastle he 
had much more to pay than if his journey ended at 
Exeter, through which he had to pass ; but that was 
'equitable^ and no one was ever heard complaining 
of the circumstance or requiring that it should be 
altered. A partial anomaly or inequality, however, 
could not be avoided. A space of fifteen or twenty 
miles, perhaps, intervened between two turnpike 
gates, and one traveller would drive over the whole 
length from one turnpike to another before he paid 
the toll; whilst another person lived a few yards 
only from the tollgate, and this one had to pay the 
toll before he had travelled half a mile along the road. 
The anomaly, however, had this advantage — ^it gave 
John Bull an occasion for a grumble without much 
cause, and so contributed to his contentment and 
happiness. 

The facts propounded in the preceding paragraph 
are so well known and understood that it may seem 
superfluous to have related them ; but the main prin- 
ciple to be recommended for adoption is comprised 
in the application of turnpikes or barriers to railroads 
throughout the kingdom; and it was thought use- 
ful, therefore, to call to mind the exact operation of 
taking toll upon the Queen's highways before laying 
the intended scheme before the reader. 

It is intended to show by evidence deduced 
almost entirely from the reports of the commis- 
sioners on railways themselves, that the plan about 
to be explained contains the essential principles, 
and is calculated to perform the declared objects for 
the discovery and enunciation of which the Com- 
mission was appointed — namely, '^ the practicahility^ 
'' by means of a change in the latvs relating to railtvays^ 
'' to effect more economical arrangements for the working 
'^ of railways^ so as to make a considerable reduction 
•^ ' in the costs of conveyance and in the charges to the 
^' public on account thereof '^^ And in order that the 
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reader may be the better able to apply the evi- 
dence usea in the reports of the commissioners in 
proof of the practicability of this scheme, and of tike 
great individual and national advantage that may 
be expected to result from its adoption, it is intendea 
first to explain the scheme itself, and afterwards to 
produce the arguments by which it is recommended. 

That the coimtry should experience the fiill bene- 
fit to be derived from the system, it may be necesMry 
that the State should purchase all the railways ; but 
it is not absolutely certain that such a course of pro- 
ceeding will be necessary. The railway companies 
may find it much more advantageous to themselves to 
adopt the tariff and mode of working, of which, by 
adopting part only of the railway system the 
Government may set them the example and show them 
the results. But the proofs are patent through- 
out the evidence taken by the Commissioners, that 
the highways of the country can hardly be satisfac- 
torily left under the control of railway companies^ 
however strictly the Government, by general rules^ 
may attempt to bind them. 

For the argument it is desii^able to assume that 
all the railways are the property of the State : and 
the reasoning which follows, therefore, is based upon 
that hypothesis. 



THE SCHEME. 

All the main lines running east, west, north, and 
south fi:om London shall be trunk lines ; and on 
each of them at the most convenient positions and 
averaging about sixteen miles apart, a turnpike or 
stop station will be erected (Dublin of course will 
stand in the same relation to the Irish railways as 
London to the English, Welsh, and Scotch). Every 
passenger, at starting, will pay one penny (or 3a. 
second class, or 6d. first class), and for that payment 
he will be conveyed as far as the first turnpike or 
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stop station (alighting at any intermediate station) 
on the trunk line. If the passenger proceeds beyond 
the turnpike or stop station he has to pay again (the 
same toll, Id. or 3d. or 6d.), and pursues nis journey 
to the next turnpike or stop station, with the right 
of leaving the train at any intermediate station ; 
and so on throughout the entire length of the trunk 
line. 

At every branch jfrom the trunk line where to 
proceed upon such branch line a change of carriages 
takes place a fresh toll of Id. (or 3d. or 6d. second 
and first class) shall be paid ; and the passenger from 
that point can proceed as far as the first turnpike or 
stop station on such branch line without further pay- 
ment (aKghting at any intermediate station). Here 
he pays again ; and so on until he arrives at his jour- 
ney's end. The average distance between the 
turnpikes on the branch lines will be the same as on 
the trunk lines, convenience being the only guide as 
to where they shall be placed. 

In this manner the railways of the present day 
will be assimilated to the Queen's highways of the 
past, but with this difference in favour of the 
traveller, that, whereas in times past he had to find 
his own conveyance, the country or the company 
now provides one for him in which, having paid the 
toll, he may travel from one end of the country to 
the other through all the mazes and intricacies 
of the railway system without the cost of a bait for 
a horse or a fee to guard or coachman. 

Much inconvenience, delay, and expense to railway 
companies are occasioned by printing, issuing, col- 
lecting, and assorting the tickets issued to passengers, 
and apportioning the fare of each passenger who 
travels over more than one company's line between 
the various companies in proportion to the distance 
lie has passed over each. Sometimes the fare will 
have to be divided proportionately between three^ 
four, or more companies ; and the labour and expense 
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of doing tliis and keeping the accounts it occasions 
cannot be readily imagined. One of the metroiX)li- 
tan railway companies employs thirty-four liands 
and a superintendent to assort and arrange their 
tickets, to cancel those which have not been cut or 
obliterated and to nullify and destroy ready for 
sale as waste those which it is not necessary to keep 
for future reference. In the scheme under considei'a- 
tion by far the greater part of this expense will be 
entirely avoided. 

The railways being all in the hands of the Go- 
vernment the assorting of tickets and apportioning 
parts of the fare received between several interests 
will, of course, be rendered nugatorj^. But, assuming 
that part of the i^ailways remain in the hands of the 
companies, it will not be necessaiy to receive the 
passenger-toll for any distance beyond the limits of 
their own line, or trust as it is called upon the 
ordinary turnpike roads. At the end of their line 
as a matter of necessity a turnpike or stop station 
will be erected. Those who take tickets can book 
to the extremity of the line or trust upon which they 
are entering, but no farther. That will avoid all the 
expense of assorting and apportionment. But that is 
only a small part of the saving intended to be effected. 

Two-thirds (62-100) of all who travel by railway 
in England are third-class passengers and to tliem 
it is intended no tickets shall be issued. A turnstile 
(as used for foot-passengers at the pay-bridges in 
• London and at the Crystal Palace) will be erected at 
every station, and through it the third-class ]:)as- 
sengers will pass on going to the train, paying a 
penny toll to the money-taker, and the turnstile w411 
register the number who jiass through. 

At every turnpike or stop-station the third-class 
passenger will have to leave the train ; if he desires 
to go on fiirther he mil pass into the '^ on-room " to 
be provided for the purpose at each stop- station, 
there he mil pay a penny to the money-taker, pass 
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through the turnstile and resume his place in the 
carriage ; and the turnstile at every station will 
register the number of such payments. No toll will 
be taken for a third-class passenger for any distance 
beyond the nearest turnpike or stop-statioA to the 
station at wliich he joins the train. For evei'}' 
payment he makes he can travel to the next 
turnpike or stop-station on the Une, or any in- 
termediate station, and so on to the extremity of 
the kingdom paying one penny at every turnpike 
through which he passes. 

By requiring the third-class passenger to leave the 
carriage at every stop-station the number of car- 
riages required to carry the passengers from each 
stop-station will be known, and can be added to or 
reduced according to such requirement : passengers 
can be closer packed, and the wear and tear of 
superfluous carriages will be avoided.* 

Second and first-class passengers will pay the fare 
and receive a ticket as at present ; tlieij also can pay 
at starting to any stop-station on the trunk line and 
thereby avoid leaving the carriage; alighting, of 
course, and leaving the railway at any station inter- 
mediate between that at whicli they pay the fare 
and the stop-station they have paid to. AH tickets 
will be issued to a stop-station, and not to the par- 
ticular station at which the passenger may desire to 
alight : — this, also, will simplify and save expense 
in printing and arranging the tickets for delivery to 
passengers and labour in assorting them. 

A condition will be affixed to the ticket of the 
second-class passenger that, if required to do so, he 
shall change the seat he occupies and take another in 
a carriage better filled, with a view of avoiding the 
expense of running half-filled or nearly empty car- 
riages. This condition may seldom be acted upon, 
but it will make a useful distinction between pas- 
sengers of the first and second class. 

* Questions 14,821 et seq, Eojal Com., Min. of Evidouco^ 
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On entering a brancli line a fresh ticket must be 
taken as is done at a turnpike gate on enl 
upon a fresh trust ; but here, again, first and second 
class passengers can pay to the ftirthest stop-station 
on such branch line. 

Each passenger, without distinction of class, will 
be privileged to take free in the carriage he rides 
in a carpet-bag or other unobjectionable luggage 
not exceeding 66 lbs. weight. All ftirther luggage 
taken by the same train must be paid for at the 
rate of Id. per cwt., or portion of a cwt., for each 
turnpike or stop-station it will pass through to its 
destination, — a first payment of Id. per cwt. to be 
made in behalf of the station at which it is placed 
upon the truck. Extra luggaj^^e of the ^^ people's 
class," as toell as of the other classes, will be paid for 
at starting to its destination. 

(It is not intended here to enter upon the great 
question of the carriage of goods by railway, but 
it may be incidentally observed that great sim- 
plicity may be effected in the charges, and much 
economy m keeping the accounts between com- 
panies, by adopting the turnpike system in lieu of 
the present mileage system of charges.) 

The names by which the '' classes " of passengers 
are distinguished will be altered. Instead of '' third 
€lass," ^^ second class," and ^^ first class," the classes 
are to be distinguished as ^^ people's class," ^^ middle 
class," and ^^ first class." The ^^ universal penny 
railway" is intended for '' the people :^^ — for those 
to whom the difference between Id. and 3d. is truly 
a matter of consideration ; who will feel it no degra- 
dation to pass through the turnstile at each stop- 
station instead of paying treble to receive a ticket. 
*^ One of the people's" condition is known and he 
can have no object in hiding it. The economy he 
will evince by travelling as cheaply as he can will 
not only be no disgrace but be a credit to him. 

The ^^ middle class " passenger will take his ticket 
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and ride in the carriage intended for him; and, 
without assiuning a higher grade than his position 
warrants will not demean himself by a forced asso- 
■ciation with those whose position is far more hmnble 
than his own. The toll or fare payable by the 
middle-class passenger is so small that it would de- 
grade him to avail himself of the clieaper class of 
<5onveyance, which was not intended for him. 

The ^^ first-class passenger " will naturally betake 
himself to that class carriage in which he will be 
likely to meet associates of his own position in 
society. The "fast trains" at double the ordinary 
fares he will select from preference, and, when the 
fares are so low a much larger proportion than at 
present will follow his example — always travel first 
class, and as often as possible select the " fast trains " 
to travel by. Thus a considerable augmentation in 
the proportion of first and middle class passengers 
may be expected. 

Turnpikes for the most part are placed in the 
suburbs of a town or city, whereby the traveller is 
caught before he enters it or as he is leaving it ; 
and it might perhaps have been productive of a few 
additional payments if the stop-stations had been 
placed three or four miles out of a town instead of 
in the heart of it. A passenger would have had to 
pay another toll for the short distance he had to go 
to reach the town, or on leaving it for the short 
distance he had travelled on the line ; but it is 
wholly unnecessary to resort to any such unworthy 
means to increase the receipts. Let the study be 
to adopt those places for stop-stations which are 
best calculated to increase the comfort and con- 
venience and save the time and labour of the 
traveller, and so render the railroad to him in 
every way attractive and commodious. To this 
end the places selected for stop-stations will always 
be at the existing stations in large towns or at 
a jimction of lines. At every stop-station sidings 
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will be provided for shunting the ordinary trains 
so that during the thne required for the people's 
class to leave their carnages, pay the toll, ana re- 
sume their seats the opportunity may be afforded 
for fas-t trains to pass. Fast trains will run fre- 
(piently along the trunk lines: — probably every 
third train, if not every alternate train, will be a 
fast train. 

Fast trains will convey only first-class and middle- 
class passengers, at double the ordinary fares and at 
nearly twice the speed; and as the fares even by 
the last trains will be low, it may be fairly pre- 
sumed they will be patronised extensively, and for 
long journeys to a very great extent. 

No fast trains will be run on the Metropolitan 
or such like railways, nor will turnpikes or stop- 
stations be erected on them ; and, with rare ex- 
(jeptions, stop-stations will not be set up on any line 
the entire length of which is less than twenty miles. 
Upon these lines the ^^ people's class'' will pay a 
pciniy at the turnstile of any station ; the middle- 
class and first-class passengers 3d. and 6d. each 
respectively and take their tickets, which payment 
Avill frank each passenger to the farthest or any 
other station on the line. 

In the case of the '^ Metropolitan Railway," for 
example, when the inner circle is completed one 
l)ayment will frank the passenger from the station 
at which he enters round!^ to that station again, with 
the right of alighting at any other station that better 
suits his purpose. 

Upon a short railway but of greater length than 
the average distance between the turnpikes or stop 
stations ( 1 5 or 1 6 miles), and having important towns 
in its route, some town of importance that will as 
nearly bisect the distance as possible will be chosen 
for the erection of the tm-npike or stop-station. 
Take, for example, the railway from Manchester to 
Liverpool. The stop-station will be at Newton 
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Junction; and upon such railways and in such 
poi)ulous neighbourhoods fast trains will run fre- 
quently, carrying middle-class and first-class pas- 
sengers only and at double the ordinary fares. 

Although, as has been said, it will probably be 
fomid impracticable to work the railways harmo- 
niously in joint connexion with the existing railway 
companies — and this seems to be the opinion of several 
of the Commissioners, among them Sir Rowland Hill, 
who strongly advocates the purchase of all the 
railways by the State* — yet, if it can be done, it 
seems desirable not to disturb so large an interest as 
500,000,000 sterling of investments. Under any 
circumstances it appears to be generally imderstood 
that an exceptional mode of dealing is not only 
permissible, but indispensable, in the case of tlie 
Irish railways. Mr. Monsell's separate report is 
designed expressly to show that whatever be doue 
regarding the English and Scotch railways tlie 
Irish railways should be purchased and worlvcd 
by the Government ; and estimates are given of 
the price at which the whole of them could be so 
purchased; £22,000,000 being the sum stated, tlio 
expenditure upon the lines having been £26,395, 100. 

In order to test the practicability and advan- 
tages to be derived from the adoption of the phui 
now under consideration, it is proposed that tlio 
Irish railways be purchased by the State ; and that 
the trunk line from London to CrcAve and Holyhead, 
the direct commmaication from London to tlio 
Irish railways, be also purchased and worked 
upon the plan herein described : and, it is further 
proposed that the trunk line of the Great Northern 
Railway from London to York and on to Newcastle 
and Edinburgh be also purchased and worked by 
the State in like manner. 

The present proprietors of all the branch railways 
in England, Wales, and Scotland, springing from or 

* Commissioners' Beporti p. 122, 

C 
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into these two trunk lines will be required to work 
them on this plan ; and such proprietors will be 
guaranteed, while working such branch lines to the 
satisfaction of the Government, a minimum divi- 
dend equal to the average dividend earned by them 
during the last tlu^e years ; any surplus earned to 
be divided in moieties between the Companies, 
severally, and the State. 

The plan could not be satisfactorily tested upon a 
short railway or upon a small scale. The extent of 
test proposed, although likely to be less productive 
than when all the railways in the country shall 
adopt the system — ^when everybody will travel 
whether he has occasion to do so or not — will at all 
events give the proiect a fair trial. 

To conclude, and in further illustration, it will be 
interesting and instructive as regards the method 
now submitted for working the railway system to 
set out the two lines which it is proposed the State 
should purchase in addition to the Irish railways, 
namely, that from London to Holyhead and that 
from London to Edinburgh; showing the places 
at which turnpikes or stop-stations will be erected, 
and the amoimt of toll or fare that will be payable 
from London and between all stations on these two 
respective lines. And, as all-important, tending 
so extensively as it must do to promote the pros- 
perity of Ireland by making the inhabitante of 
Dubun and London more intimately known to and 
interested in each other, take in the first place 
under review the line from 
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Every ordinary train will run carriages for the* 
"people's class." 

Fast trains will carry only "middle class" and 
" first-class " passengers. 

It cannot be expected that penny steamboats will 
be established to carry passengers across fi:om Holy- 
head to Queenstown ; but the time will surely come- 
when the "people's class" will be conveyed across, 
for 4d. : * another penny will carry them to Dublin, 
and a penny more (making a total of 2s. from London)^ 
will land them anywhere within fifteen miles of the 
Irish metropolis : a single day will sufl&ce for the 
entire journey, and 2s. will at any time take them* 
back again to London. 

* Fourpence i8 the price at which the boats from London-bridge 
to Westminster originally ran (a.d. 1837). They were known a»- 
the Flower boats, being called after the names of flowers. Nine 
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Next pursue the route from 
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boats were originally started, costing about £1,500 apiece, and 
were much smaller than those now employed. The estimate upon 
which, the Company was established was that each boat might be 
expected to carry twelve passengers each way. The numbers and 
the contemplated returns, however, were not realized, and it was 
soon seen that ** something must be done," and the Companj 
resolved to reduce the charge to a penny for the whole distance, 
calling at Hungerford Market in the way. Tfc.9 Company havj 
now thirty-four iron boats at work in the same ^rade. They ar] 
double the size of those originally employed, and cost about £3,00* 
apiece. They always carry a good freight, and are very ofte^ 
filled to the maximum that bylaw they are allowed io carry ; ani 
the shareholders are receiving a veiy satisfactoiy dividend on thj 
amount of capital employed. 



Every ordinary train to run carriages for the 
^^ people's class." 

The toll to any station not a '^ stop-station" on 
the line will be the same as to the '^ stop-station " 
beyond it ; and so, by reference to the above tables, 
the toll or fare to any station on the trunk line be- 
tween London and Holyhead or London and Edin- 
burgh can readily be ascertained. 

Return tickets, with a week's grace allowed, 
will be issued onlt/ by the fast trains, and at the 
usual reduction of 25 per cent. 

Excursion trains at reduced fares will be entirely 
done away with : but arrangements can of course be 
made for extraordinary occasions, such as reviews or 
matters of national rejoicing. 

(N.B. — The scheme as above described may still, 
perhaps, admit of a further concession to the ^^ people's 
class." The payments from first and middle class 
passengers according to the scale proposed, with one 
payment of a penny from the ^^ people's class " on 
joining the Railway, and one penny on changing to a 
Branch line, would be quite sufficiently remunerative 
iu a pecuniary point of view, as will be shown here- 
after ; and the people's class might be carried any 
distance along a trunk line (say from London to 
Inverness) without further payment. This would 
render ^^ universal penny railways " as cosmopolitan, 
perhaps, as possible ; certainly as much so as would 
be compatible with the comfort and convenience of all the 
classes ; and is a point that may be worthy of con- 
sideration.) 

Such is an outline of the system proposed for 
adoption ; and if one question can be satisfactorily 
answered it seems difficult to discover an objection 
to the scheme. By the adoption of this plan all 
classes must be benefited. The benefit to the poorer 
class, already two-thirds of all the railway travellers, 
is such as could not fail to be felt by them and ap- 
preciated ; it is so self-evident as to make any com- 
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ment upon it superfluous. To the middle-class, or 
second-class passenger, the niunerous facilities it will 
afford him in his business, not to name the other 
thousand ways in which he may experience pleasure 
and advantage from it, are simply inconceivable. 
The landed proprietor, the first-class passenger — can 
there be a doubt of the vast amount of benefit that 
must accrue to him from the increased facilities it will 
afford of access between his estates and the nearest 
market- towns ? The amoimt of saving it will afford 
to every one will be equal to his income-tax, be that 
what it may, for everybody travels more or less, 
and with this scheme adopted will travel infinitely 
more than heretofore ; and the life and activity it 
will impart to commerce must render it of infinite 
advantage to the State. What then is to prevent its 
being carried out ? What is that important question 
which requires to be solved before these great, these 
magnificent objects may be attained? Simply, 

Will it pay? 

There is nothing connected with the scheme that 
can be approached with greater confidence than this, 
or be made more self-evident and intelligible. The 
woofs that it will pay are numerous and convincing. 
The evidence is taken from the highest and indubi- 
table authority : the members of the Royal Com- 
mission on Railways are themselves the witnesses, 
and their testimony has been given after the most 
full and searching investigation. 

There are institutions and individuals also that 
tmderstand the value of a penny. The Pope under- 
stands it. The man who introduced into Railway 
Acts the compulsory clause that the poor man should 
fee carried decefitly for a penny a mile understands 
it. He who maae the penny receipt stamp uni- 
versal, and makes everybody pay a penny to 
government when he draws a cheque upon his 
banker understands it. The man who conceived the 
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penny postage understands it. The steamboat 
•company that carries passengers from London 
Bridge to Westminster for a penny xmderstands it. 
The poor man who subscribes a penny a week to 
have a goose at Christmas understands it. But 
the 2,400 railway directors — whose pardon is in- 
voked for naming them in contiguity with the 
goose — cannot understand it. In the year 1865 
nearly 3,000,000 tons of coals were carried from 
the North of England to London at three-eighths 
of a penny per ton per mikj and the trucks were 
conveyed back empty for nothing ; and the report 
of the Royal Commission on Railways (fol. 69, par. 
146) says ^* it is shown that the profit obtained 

*^FROM A WAGGON FULLY LOADED IS VERY CONSIDER- 

^^ABLE." A ton of coals nearly three miles for a 
penny and take back the empty trucks for nothing ! 
A weight equal to twenty ordinary ftdl-grown third- 
class passengers carried nearly three miles for a 
penny ! or, one passenger nearly sixty miles for a 
penny ! (whilst the cost per train mile of carrying 
goods is greater than the cost of carrying passen- 
gers*) and the profit on doing it is very consider- 
able. It is so considerable, that in this manner the 
railway companies realized by the carriage of goods 
alone m the" year 1867, £21,544,365. And the 
total working expenses of all the railways in the 
kingdom for carrying all the passengers as well 
as ALL the goods were £19,848,952 ! — ^including 
very handsome salaries to these 2,400 directors,t 
including £853,041 rates and taxes, £477,707 
government duty, £513,668 compensation for 
injuries to persons and goods, £343,525 legal 
and parliamentary expenses, and £1,165,082 
miscellaneous charges; add to these the' cost of 

* " Oost of locomotive expenses, 7 -65(1. per train mile : — 
**this average may be resolved into 6-75d. per train mile for 
*' passengers y and 8*5d. per train mile for goods, ^' — Commissioners^ 
Report y ^.76. 

t At £200 a year each it amounts to £480,000. 
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inaiiitcnance of way, locomotive j^ower, repairs and 
renewals and traflSc charges, to make up the total 
of £19,848,952, and the carriage of coals upon 
these terms, and other merchandize, paid all 
these expenses, EVERY ONE OF THEM, and 
left a balance of £1,605,413, besides all that 
could he made ly the carriage of passengers as that 
year's profits of the business. Was ever such 
a magnificent business carried on before ? Was 
there ever such a chance given to a partnership 
of realizing an immense return for the capital 
embarked? They did carry 287,688,113 pas- 
sengers who paid as they went, all ready money ^ 
and 119,791 season-ticket holders who paid in 
advance to travel over a portion of the line as often 
as they pleased ; these passengers together paid 
for being carried on the railway £17,935,634, 
(Her Majesty's treasury paid £572,358 for convey- 
ing the man-bags and the postmen.) And if the 
carriages that were employed to carry these 
300,000,000 passengers had carried six times the 
number the cost would have been no greater!* There 
were 3,924,624 trains run to carry these passengers ; 
so 73 J passengers only, on the average, were con- 
veyed by each train. Each train of seven modem- 
built carriages will seat 48 first-class, 80 second-class, 
and 400 third-class passengers ; total, 528 (or 500, 
leaving room for the guard and luggage) ; and each 
engine employed is capable of exercising 400 horse- 
power without forcing, t If, therefore, seven modem- 
built can^iages had been half filled at one-third of the 
charge, 13i per cent, more money would have been 
received (3 times 73i=220 ; half 500=250.) If 
six times the number of passengers had been con- 
veyed, the same number of carriages would have 

* See Mr. Stewart's evidence, q. 14,833-4. 

t ** Engines may be held on the average to bo capable of exer- 
"cising 400-hor8e power without forcing." — B, Ilaughton, ^^ JPay^ 
ing and Non-j^aying Weights, ^^ 
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seated them, and left seats for sixty to spare (6 times 
73i=439j) ; the same engine-power would have 
drawn them ; and, at one-siocth of the charge^ the same 
amount of money would have been realized. 

I do not pretend to scientific knowledge and shall 
doubtless be set down in Mr. B. Haughton's next 
pamphlet as one of the '' certain pamphleteers^ maga- 
zine writers^ and amhulatory orators in regard to this 
question.'*^ But that imputation I can well afford to 
brave. I receive my light from the lamp of commer- 
cial experience and common sen^e, and cannot agree 
with Mr. Haughton that we are ^^the best served 
^ travelling community in the world," whilst we 
waste '^ nineteen tons of train-equipment to carry one ton 
^' of passengers f^ whilst an excess of luxurious at- 
tention to the wealthy stands side by side with 
impediments of every kind to the commercial com- 
munity ; whilst by far the largest proportionate 
charge is exacted from the passenger who is least 
able to bear it ; whilst the paying weight of a 
passenger train is only 4*89 per cent, of the total 
weight of the train, and millions of the best paying part 
of the community, anxious to increase the paying 
weight six-fold — nay ten-fold — are debarred from 
doing so by excessive charges — in other words, by 
the blindness and imbecility of the railway director. 
No ! Until a portion of the luxury lavished on the 
rich as a railway traveller is yielded to pro- 
mote the prosperity of England's mainstay — the 
middle classes — the commercial community ; — until 
'' the people" have tlieir fair share of those advan- 
tages which railways are so well calculated to afford ; 
— until, in the words of our Queen in appointing 
the '' commission on railways," there be '' uniformity 
" of charge and equality of treatment for all persons under 
'' similar circumstances ;" — I cannot join with Mr. 
Haughton in thinking ^^ the people " of Great Britain 
arc ^Hhe best served travelling community in the 
^^ world." 
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Mr. Haughton says :• 



** The railways of the United Kingdom at the present day are 
** conducted by cm accomplished, scientific, and highly skilled 
'' body of experts, who know their business, do it, aad don't talk 
*^ about it, and who, moreover, take out of the locomotive all 
** they can, and present it freely and exuberantly to those whom 
^< it is their interest, as well as their pleasure, to accommodate — 
*^ the travelling community ; as shall presently be shown, this 
** is, as the l^mes has lately stated, ' the best served travelling 
" * community in the world.' .... 

''That the public are not acquainted with these facts is, I 
** believe, the secret of their discontent with the management of 
''our railways. They place themselves willingly under the 
** direction of theorists, who are not competent to realize the 
" situation. Believe them from this state of suspense in which 
" they are placed, make them familiar with the reason why they 
^' cannot hope for a reduction of fares, and they wiU rest con- 
" tent, and railway property cannot fail to be the gainer thereby. 

" Show them that the fares charged by excursion trains cannot 
" be taken as a guide. Show them that the extremely low fares 
" charged on the Belgian railways cannot be taken as a guide ; 
"2nd, that they were constructed by the Government; 3rd, 
" that these lines have cost £18,000 a mile as against £36,000 
" for the English lines ; 4th, that these lines have been charged 
"with no Farliamentaiy expenses; dth, that land is of far 
^' greater value in England them in Belgium ; 6th, that labour 
^'is dearer in England; 7th, that the speed of the Belgian 
"trains is considerably less than that usual in England; that 
" all these things combine to make the working of railways more 
" costly at home, and so to produce higher tariffs of fares and rates. 

" Lay aU these facts and views of the question before the 
" travelling public of England, and they will quickly wipe the 
"film from off their eyes that now rests there, and be led to 
" confess that, after all, the men who have invented and per- 
** fected the locomotive and the railway with its belongings, and 
" instructed the world in the art of working and using it, are as 
" likely to know how to tend and direct and manipulate it with 
" skill and sagacity, as are their continental and other pupils. 

" The English engineer knows that natural and economic laws 
^' must eventually prevail, no matter how the public may wish to 
" dispense with their action; he knows the ways, paths, and 
-" tendencies of these laws, he knows how to respect them, as 
" respected they will be, while he also knows how to bend them 
" to bis educated will. 

" With these laws as his guides, and with the forces which 
" nature permits him to wield as implements, he goes on in a safe 
" and sure road of progress, and as he advances hardly turns his 
" head to reply to lie dreamers and triflers, who preach from the 
" stump and the journal the reversal of the order of nature. 

) 
/ 



^i. _ 
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« This immense dead or non-paying weight has ever been a 
'*' difficulty with the engineer .... These returns disclose the 
-*< strange facts that the average British passenger weighs two 
^' tons with train accessories ; .... by no l^own processes 
^* can these enormous mtdtiplication of original net weights be 
** reduced, consistent with afiEbrding that amount of personal 
-*' security and comfort and accommodation now enjoyed.'' 

Mr. B. Haughton, president of the Civil and Me- 
'Chanical Engineers' Society, is a great authority in 
all engineering matters. But, without his knowledge 
of engineering, I may be as capable of understanding 
that although 73 people ill a train weigh, with the 
train, 143 tons, twice 73 people in the same train 
would not weigh 286 tons. That it would require 
nearly twenty times • their number with all their 
luggage, estimated by ]tfr. Haughton at 2 cwt. each, 
to double the weight. And as each engine according 
to Mr. Haughton's own estimate is capable of exer- 
cising 400 horse-power without forcing, six times as 
many passengers at all events, in point of numbers, 
and twenty times in point of weight, might be con- 
veyed in the same number of carriages^ by the same 
number of trains, with scarcely a perceptible increase 
of the cost. {Mr, Steivart^ qs. 14,833 and 14,834, 
Minutes of Evidence^ Commission on Railways.) 

In ordinary mercantile transactions 15 to 25 per 
cent, added to the cost of an article is considered a 
full and fair profit for the retail dealer: 5 to 15 
per cent, a noble profit for the wholesale dealer ; and 
each of them out of this provides for bad stock and 
bad debts, and pays rent, taxes, wages, and every 
other expense incidental to his trade ; and if he can 
only get sufficient business on these terms he rarely 
£ails to make a fortune. But such terms are either 
beneath the consideration of the English and Irish 
railway director or beyond his comprehension. 
Five per cent, upon a penny ! Pooh ! He will not 
consent to think of it. Can it be possible that the rail- 
-way director has millions of customers kicking at his 
door money in; hand, ready to pay him 100, 200, 300 
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per cent, profit if he tvill trade with them in pennies^ 
and still he puts his foot and his shoulder against 
the door and fain would keep them out ? He has the 
ablest counsellors in the country telling liim how 
wrong he is, and compelling him to let some of the 
penny customers in, and, as it were by a species of 
dissolving views, laying the whole scene before his 
eyes, but he cannot see it ! Leaving metaphor, 
however, let us endeavour to solve the problem for 
him by the simplest rule of arithmetic — that he can- 
not fail to understand. 

Will it pay? 

Do railway companies carry coals at three-eighths 
of a penny per ton per mile, send back the empty 
coal-trucks free, and profit considerably hij the 
operation ? If so, the cost of working a train must 
be small indeed ; and if all the empty trucks were 
filled with passengers, the cost of transit would be 
no greater. (Mr. Stewart, 14,833 and 14,834.) 

But what is the cost of working a passenger train, 
consisting of seven carriages and containing five 
hundred passengers ?* 

The Commissioners on Railways, at page 75 of 
their report, supply the answer as follows : — 

" Maintenance of way .. 6* 35d. 
** Locomotive .. , . 6- 75d. 

** Carriage, repairs, &c. , . 3* 37(i. 
'* Traffic charges .. 6* Old. 

B. d. 



"23- 38 or 1 11^'* 



We can afford to be liberal, so call it two shillings 
per train per mile. 

* Seven carriages only are taken, because by universal consent 
that number is considered a fair average figure for the carriages 
in a train. Every example would show to much greater advan- 
tage with a larger number of carriages, and as regards the 
power of the engines, Mr. Forbes was asked, question 1518, 
** What loads would an engine take over such gradients (about 
** 1 in 90) ? Ans. They would take 35 waggons containing five tons 
" a waggon, the weight of a waggon being three tons and a half. 
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Two shillings is the cost of conveying five hundred 
passengers a mile ; that is £1 12s. for sixteen miles. 

The stop-stations or tmiipikes in the proposed 
plan are placed on an average about sixteen miles 
apart. It will cost 32s., therefore, to work a pas- 
senger train from turnpike to turnpike. 

In each hundred passengers who travel bj rail in 
England at the present time the average is sixty- 
two third-class, twenty-seven second-class, and 
eleven first-class, f 

(First Example.) 
TURNPIKE TO TURNPIKE, 16 MILES. 

s. d. 
62 passengers at Id. eacli . . 5 2 
27 „ „ 3d. „ GO 

11 „ „ 6d. „ 5 6 



100 17 5 



5 



Toll (500 passengers) £4 7 1 

Cost of train — 16 miles at 2s. per mile 112 

Profit (172 per cent.) £2^15 1 

TURNPIKE TO TURNPIKE. 
(Carriages only half full.) 

250 passengers at 17s. 5d. per 100 £2 3 6j 
Cost of train — 16 miles at 2s. .. 1 12 



Trofit (36 per cent.) 11 Gj 

All the cost covered, and lis. G^d, (36 per 
cent.) profit made on an outlay of £1 12s., with- 
out taking into account the amount received for 
excess luggage (over 561bs. weight), or any toll 
from passengers m and out at stations between the 
turnpikes who would pay the same toll or fare as 
for the whole distance. 

All this we can afford to look upon as nothing ! 

t " 1st Class 11-03 ; 2nd Class 27*01 ; 3rd Qass 61-96.''— Sum- 
mary of Returns, fo. 114. 
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The next example is that of a short train ninning- 
betwecn two populous towns, and passing a stop- 
station in the way. Take from Hatfield to Hitchin^ 
passing the stop-station at Welwyn. 

(Second Example.) 
HATFIELD TO HITCHIN, 14 MILES. 

62 passengers Id. each to Welwyn, and Id. £rom Wei- £ a. d. 

wyn to Hitchin 10 4 

27 passengers 3d. each to Welwyn, and 3d. from Wel- 
wyn to Hitchin 13 6 

1 1 passengers 6d. each to Welwyn, and 6d. from Wel- 
wyn to Hitchin 11 O 

100 £1 14 10- 

= 5. 

Toll (500 passengers) ^ 8 14 2: 

Cost of train, 14 miles at 2s. per mile 1 8 0^ 

Profit (522 per cent.) £7 6 2' 

^^ Yes ! that's all very well," says ^^ Sceptic;" '' but 
how would it fare with the long distances?" Let 
us see the result of a journey to Holyhead, on the 
way to Old Ireland. 

(Third Example.) 

LONDON TO HOLYHEAD, 264 MILES. 

(Ordinary Train.)* 

s. d. £ s. d. 

62 passengers at 1 6 4 13 

27 „ „ 4 6 6 1 6 

11 „ „ 9 4 19 

100 £15 13 6 

"="^ 5 

Toll (500 passengers) £78 7 6 

Cost of train, 264 miles at 2s 26 8 

Profit (196 per cent.) £51 19 6 

* Present Fakes : 3rd class, 21s. lid. ; 2nd class, 35s. 6d. ; 1st class, 47s^ 
Return tickets (four days allowed) : express, 3rd class, none ; 2nd class, 7 Is. 9d. ;. 
Ist class, 100s. ; ordinary, 3rdt}lass, none; 2nd class, d9s. Sd. ; 1st class, 78s. 6d. 
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LONDON TO HOLYHEAD. 

(Carriages only half fall.) 

£ 8. d* 

Toll, 250 passengers, at £15 13s. 6d. per 100 39 8 9^ 

Oost of train, 264 miles, at 2s. per mile 26 8 

Profit (48 per cent.) £12 15 9 

Examine now the result of the loijger journey. 

(Fourth Example.) 

LONDON TO EDINBURGH, 405 MILES. 

(Ordinary Train.) * 

8. d. £ 8.. d. 

62 passengers at 1 11 5 18 10 

27 „ „ 5 9 7 15 3 

11 „ „ 11 6 6 6 6 



V 



100 £20 7 

=^ 5 

Toll (500 passengers) £100 2 11 

Oost of train, 405 miles at 28 40 10 

Profit (147 per cent.) £ 59 12 11 

LONDON TO EDINBUBGH. 

(Carriages only half full.) 

£ 8. d. 

Toll, 250 passengers, at £20 Os. 7d. per 100 50 1 5 J 

Cost of train, 405 miles, at 2s. per mile 40 10 

Profit (23J per cent.) £9 11 5J 

But there are many additional things to take into 
account. Excess luggage would be a large item: 
— ^the' charge for each cwt. of excess luggage would 
be the same as for a "people's class" passenger. 
The proportion of the travelling classes would be 
greatly altered; few besides the very poor would 
travel third-class and have to leave the train twenty- 

♦ Pbbsbkt Fares: Srd class, 33s.; 2nd class, 51s. ; 1st cla«8, 70s. Return 
tickets (eight days allowed) : 3rd class, none ; 2nd class, Sos. ; 1st class, 116s. 9d. 
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two times when for 3s. lOd. more they could take a 
through ticket and not leave the carriage durino; 
the journey : and further, most of those who could 
afford it would travel so long a distance by the fast 
train, for which they would pay double fare, and 
reach their destination in little more than half the 
time. The increase of profit which would be thus 
produced we leave to '^ Sceptic's "' imagination. 

(Fifth Example.) 

LONDON TO EDINBURGH. 

(Past Train.) 

£ P. d. 

„ no '* people's class " ,, ,, ,, 

355 passengers at 1 Is. 6d 204 2 (i 

145 „ at 23s. Od IGG 15 

Toll 500passenger8 £370 17 G 

Cost of train, 405 miles, at 28. per mile 40 10 

Profit (815| per cent.) £330 7 G 



LONDON TO EDINBURGH. 
(Carriages only half full.) 

(Past Train.) 

£ 8. d. 

177 passengers at lis. 6d 101 15 6 

73 „ at 23s 83 19 



Toll 250 passengers £185 14 6 

Cost of train, 405 miles, at 28. per mile 40 10 

Profit (358^ per cent.) £ 145 4 6 

It is interesting and useful to observe, in all the 
calculations just submitted, how nearly the tital 
payments of the ^^ people's class " approaches the 
total payments of first-class passengers. Yet how 
much less his wooden seat, his unlined, undecoratcjd 
conveyance costs than that of his aristocratic neiglu- 
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l)our; how much less attention he requires; how 
much more profitable a customer he is.* But this is 
"barely half the statement in favour of the ^^ people's 
class." There are millions of the ^* people's class," 
iihere are only thousands of the other. Millions of 
-the ^^ people's class" in these islands have never set 
foot in a railway carriage ; of the other class there 
are but a few thousands who can be made better 
customers than they are already. Look, then, at 
the '^ raw material' which the railways have got on 
hand imploring to be utilized. The largest and most 
profitable part of the great trade actually spumed, 
cast aside and repudiated ! ! 

Look a little further at the calculations that have 
been made. Two shillings a mile has been taken 
as the cost of working a passenger train ! Is that 
correct ? It was thought well to base the estimates 
upon that cost, lest by appearing to magnify the 
profit to be made by an increased trade in passen- 
ger traffic the truth of the whole scheme might be 
doubted ; but having done so with a very satisfactory 
result, it would perhaps be as well now to get 
% little nearer to the truth. The fact is, to carry 
3,000 millions instead of 300 millions of people 
evould scarcely make a perceptible difference in the 
annual expenses ; and in the hands of Grovemment, 
slie expenses would be infinitely less to carry that 
arger number than they are now to carry the 
smaller one. It has been shown that three million 

* Proportion percent, of receipts from passengers in' 1867 : — 
Ist Class 25-01; 2nd Class 31-02; 3rd Class 40*43; Season 
ixctets 3*54. In money tlie amount received from each class is 
1.S follows : — 

From 1st Class Passengers £3,979,501 

2nd „ 4,935,416 

3rd „ 6,432,064 

Season-ticket holders 562,724 

Excess luggage 1,453,571 

^ Carriage of Mails 572,358 

Total £17,935,634 

D 
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tons of coals are annually carried to London at three- 
eighths of a penny per ton per mile. Hear Mr. 
Mallet, president of the Royal Society of Engineers 
(fo. 98): ^^ At this moment on many of the fines of 
^ England coals arc carried at a hal^enny per ton 
^ per mile, and i^ay a profit of between 200 and 300 
^ per cent." Mr. Forbes (fo. 99): ^^ Coal could be 
^ carried at a halfpenny per ton per mile all over Ire- 
' land." Earl of Lucan, chairman of the Irish Great 
Northern and Western Railway (fo. 101): *^ All heavy 
' goods should be sent at a halfoenny per ton per 
^ mile." Mr. Bidder (fo. 1 02) : ^ ' BTe should carry coal 
' at three-eighths of a penny per ton per mile. He 
^ would carry passengers by one train per day at a 
^ farthing per mile. He had no doubt you would' 
^ have an enormous number of passengers at a far- 
^ thing a mile. He had a contract last year as to 
^ having coals in at a farthing per ton per mile. 
^ The stimulus that would be given to traffic by 
^ the lowering of the rates would be attended with 
^ great advantages." These are witnesses before 
the Royal Commission on Railways. Their evidence 
will be found in the Report at the pages marked 
against them. And in the opening page (Part I.) 
the commissioners themselves make the following 
report, which, taken in reference to the present 
attempt — contrary to the opinion and against the 
will of the ruling powers — to compel a wholesale 
reduction in passenger fares, is singularly apt, re- 
markable, and interesting, and most reasonably may 
be expected to be followed by a similar result : — 

^' In 1821 an Act was passed authorizing the 
^^ construction of a railway from certain collieries near 
^^ Darlington to the port of Stockton-on-Tees. This 
^^ short line was destined to have an important 
^^ influence on railway progress, as it was the first 
^' public line on which steam power was used for 
'^ locomotion, and also the first to carry passengers. 
^' The Act of 1821 provided only for horse power ; 
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"but on the earnest representation, by George 
" Stephenson, of the advantages that would result 
" from the use of his improved steam locomotive, the 
"promoters resolved to give it a trial, and an 
'^ amended Act, obtained in 1823, contained a clause 
"giving power to work the railway by means of 
"locomotive engines, and to employ them for the 
" haulage of passengers, as well as merchandise. 

" It is worthy of remark that in order to check 
" the use of this line for conveying coals for shipping, 
" and to confine it to inland traffic, parties interested 
" w rival ports contrived to insert a clause limiting the 
" charge for the haulage of all coal to Stockton for 
" shipping, to one halfpenny per ton per mile^ whereas 
^' the rate of fourpence per ton per mile was allowed 
" for all coals transported for land sale. 

" It was supposed by all parties that it would be 

" impossible to carry coals at such a low rate without 

" loss ; but this rate not only turned out profitable^ but 

^^ formed ultimately the vital element in the success 

• " OF the railway."* 

But, as these witnesses recommend heavy goods 
to be carried at such a low price, do they know 
how much it will cost to carry them? Would it 
not entail a loss on the companies to do as these 
witnesses suggest? The Commissioners' Report 
shall answer the question. What does it cost to 
carry coal by rail ? Turn to page 76 of the Report 
and there get the answer in these words : — 

"Eeceipts — 320 tons at fd. per ton per mile 

"=10s. per double mile." 
''Expenses — 320 tons at 23d. per double mile 
" run, or 19 per cent, of the receipts :" 

(that is to say) 
Beceipts . . . . . . . . . . 10s. Od. 

Costs (including return of the trucks) .. Is. lid. 

Profit (421 per cent.) . , . . Ss. I d. 

* **I took thee to curse mine enemies, and, behold, thou hast 
'* blessed them altogether " (Numb, xxiii. 11). 
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But can passengers be carried as cheaply as goods ? 
Answer — CHEAPER ! ^^ Locomotive expenses ave- 
" rage 7*65 (nearly 7|d.) per mile ; but this average 
^^ may be resolved into 6*75 (G id.) per train mile for 
'^ passengerSj and 8*5 (8jd.) per train mile for goods. 
^' The repairs to engines and carriages amounts to 
'' 3*57 (3 id.) per train mile; hence the average cost 
'^ of a tr* *n for all these charges is 11*22 (lljd.) 
^^ per mile run '' (Report fo. 75). 

AND ELEVENPENCE FARTHING (Hid.) IS 
ALL THAT SHOULD HAVE BEEN STATED 
AS THE COST OP TRAIN PER MILE, IN- 
STEAD OP 2s. ; CONSEQUENTLY THE PER- 
CENTAGE OP PROPIT IS, IN PACT, DOUBLE 
WHAT IS SET DOWN IN THE EXAMPLES. 

This surely ought to satisfy the most sceptical of 
sceptics 'hat 

IT WILL PAY 

to exact a small toll from every passenger on entering 
upon a railway J and at certain points as he passes along 
it; the toll to vary according to the ciass by which he 
selects to ti^avel ; and to provide him with a suitable 
carriage to travel in PREE. 

But the arguments and proofs that it will pay 
are far from exhausted. By far the strongest proofs 
are yet to come. 

Mr. B. Haughton shows to his own entire satis- 
faction that we cannot hope for a reduction of fares 
on English railways; we cannot carry passengers 
at the low price the Belgians carry them because our 
premises and plant have cost so much, and wages 
are so high. He says, '^ The extremely low fares 
" charged on the Belgian railways cannot be taken 
^^ as a guide: the Belgian lines have cost £18,000 
^^a mile as against £36,000 for 4)he English lines: 
^^ they have been charged with no Parliamentary 
^ ^ expenses : land is of far greater value in England 
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^ than in Belgium : labour is dearer in England :* 
^ . . . All these things combine to make the work- 
^ ing of railways more costly at home, and so to 
^ produce higher tariffs of fares and rates. Lay all 
^ these facts and views of the question before the 
' travelling public of England and they will quickly 
^ wipe the film from off their eyes." . . . 

All engineering matters shall be left to Mr. B. 
Haughton, but it is clear he may yet learn some- 
thing of Commercial matters from a simple trades- 
man. Jack didn't know the difference between 
^^ plaintiff and defendant^'^ neither did the Counsel 
know which part of the ship was ^^ abaft the linnacle.^'^ 
The retail dealer requires 15 to 25 per cent, profit 
on his returns, the wholesale dealer is content with 5. 
The premises occupied by Messrs. Cook in St. 
Paul's Churchyard are worth from £10,000 to 
£15,000 a year rental ; the first contract, for building 
a part of them, was £100,000; the wages of then- 
staff of clerks, porters, warehousemen, travellers, &c., 
amount to from £4,000 to £5,000 a week ; the 
returns of one department alone exceed a quarter of 
a million sterling a year. Calico is a staple article 
in their trade, and they supply a retail dealer with 
a single piece at such a price as would require a 
microscope to discover the profit on a yard of it. 
Yet, by the extent of their transactions, they make 
an enormous fortune, aided immensely by the profit 
upon calico. 

Smith, the retail linendraper, pays from £100 to 
£200 a year rent; the wages of his staff amount to 
£300 or £400 a year more ; the returns of his trade 
are £4,000 or £5,000 a year ; he gets a penny a 
yard profit on all the calico he sells, yet he barely 
pays expenses and gets a living for his family. 

^ ^ A passenger " \^ a yard of calico in Messrs. Cook's 
hands, a cwt. of coals in the hands of the railway 
director. 

* The lower classes have more money to spend. 
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Passengers are not only a staple article but the 
most profitable commodity that the railway director 
deals in ; but with the premises and staff of Cook he 
is doing only the business of Smith. He gets a large 
profit on the little business he does but his expenses 
eat him up and he is on the high road to the 
Gazette. He carries 300 millions of passengers a 
year at a large profit on each one, but with the same 
premises and staff he could do twelve times the 
amount in that department, without a perceptible 
increase of expenses : and if he did that larger 
amount at a fourth of the profit on each passenger, 
the entire profits of that department of his business 
would be trebled, and he would make a fortune like 
Cook, instead of, like Smith, barely meeting liis 
expenses. 

Will it pay? 

If Government were driven to take the railways 
in hand, not only would the profits be largely 
increased by doing a wholesale trade instead of a 
retail one with the same staff, but by an 

IMMENSE REDUCTION OF EXPENSES. 

1st. By running carriages direct jfrom point to 
point upon the trunk lines, and requiring pas- 
sengers to change at the junctions — thereby abolish- 
ing the system of thi'ough carriages — ^^ the cost of 
conveying passengers tvill be very largely reduced, and 
also the punctuality of the trains tvill be increased " 
(Stewart, Minutes of Evidence, q. 14,832). 

2nd. A very great saving will be effected in the 
traffic charges by abolishing the issue of tickets to 
the "people's class." Two hundred millions of 
tickets annually are issued to them now ; and if the 
traffic be only quadrupled, the issue of eight hundred 
million tickets would be saved by the adoption of the 
turnstile. 

(800,000,000 tickets at Is. 6d. per 1,000=£60,000.) 

3rd. By adopting the '^stop-station" principle in 
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charging bath for goods and passengers, accounts 
would be greatly simplified, and the labours of the 
railway clearing-house greatly reduced and expenses 
lessened. 

4th. Nine-tenths of the 2,400 railway directors 
could be relieved of the labour of obstructing the 
railways, and their salaries saved ; and the remain- 
ing tenth employed to guard the public rights.* 

5th. The removal of troops and police would be 
eflfected at one-sixth of the present cost. The pay- 
ment now made is 2d. a mile for ofl&cers. Id. a mile 
for privates ]'\ the charge in future would be about 
one-third of a penny a mile for officers and one- 
sixteenth of a penny a mile for privates. 

6th. All difficulties between the postmaster-gene- 
ral and railway companies woiild be obviated ; the 
country would save annually £572,358 now paid 
for carrying the mail-bags and the postmen ; all 
letters and post-office parcels would be carried on 
the railways free ; J and the present rates of postage 
might be greatly reduced. 

7th. Local rating, if not entirely abolished in con- 
sideration of the advantage which the neighbourhood 
"would derive from contiguity with the railways, 
w^ould be adjusted upon the equitable principle 
pointed out in the Report, § and all taxes upon rail- 
ways would be abolished II (the amount now paid is 
£853,041). 

8tli.' Compensation for accidents would be reduced 
to a fixed sum over and above the amount which all 

* Say 2,160 salaries averaging £200 a year=£432,000. 

f Report, p. 88. 

X Continental Governments concede the lines on condition that 
the mails are to be carried free {Report, p. 62).- 

§ ** The Poor Law Board should make an assessment for rating 
"the whole railway, and then divide the amount according to 
** an equitable principle between the several unions or parishes " 
{Report, p, 82). 

II ** It cannot be to the interest of the nation at large to tax its 
''own property for local purposes . . . local taxation should be 
abolished" {8ir R. HilVs Report, p, -114:). 
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railway travellers (that is, everybodjr) would natur- 
ally effect on their lives and limbs in " the Govei-n- 
^' ment Railway Traveller b^ Insurance office^'^ which it 
may reasonably be expected would produce a large 
profit to the State. 

(CompeiiBation for personal injury now paid amounts to 
£347,379.) 

9th. The purchase of the bankrupt-stock of Irish 
railways by the State ^^ at a great sacrifice," and of 
the English ones at ^^ a large reduction upon the cost 
price" — the money being obtained on the credit of 
the British exchequer — would leave a considerable 
margin of profit for the State. 

10th. Legal and parliamentary expenses would be 
largely reduced (the present cost is £343,525), and 
finally a trifle might he saved out of the miscellaneous 
charges (£1,155,082!). 

WILL IT PAY 
TO TAKE THE TOLL AND CARRY PAS- 
SENGERS FOR NOTHING ? 

Before giving the final answer, it will be well to 
recall to mind the observations made when alluding 
to the tardiness of railway directors to recognize 
their best friends and enter upon the largest and 
most profitable branch of their great business : — how 
tlie British parliament had been to them the ablest 
counsellors and the gentlest friends ; urging them to 
deal considerately with that great host of profitable 
customers who are waiting to pay them for their waste 
— to pay them for that which, daily, they throw 
away by wholesale ; — modestly requiring them once 
a day to carry the poor man a mile for a penny, that 
they might see the advantage they obtained by doing it; 
and giving them, by Act of Parliament, twenty-one 
years to allow this seed to germinate and jfructify.* 

Yet, the twenty-one years are now passed, and 
we look back with wonder and regret to find that 

* Act of 1844. 
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one thing only in the interest of the poor man has 
resulted from this kind advice and gentle teaching. 
The directors originated the system of excursion 
trains. And, although attended somewhat with 
danger and clogged with every obstruction that 
can be imagined to render them distasteful, still 
a throng of waiting customers flocks to them in 
shoals for want of a simpler and better means of 
transport, and it ought to be profitable. The reasons 
why it is not so are partly told in the Report of the 
conunissioners, as follows : — 

" Excursion trains are always well filled, and on that account 
" should be remunerative ; but the evidence shows that their 
" profitable character is to some extent questionable. There is a 
** great deal of empty running to collect the carriages and take 
" them to the places whence the trains are to start, to take them 
** back, and sometimes bring them again to take back the excur- 
" sion passengers. Moreover, it is alleged that they seriously 
"interfere with the ordinary profits of the line. — Report, fo, 76. 

But, besides all this kind and gentle treatment by 
Parliament, and the practical example it had 
forced upon railway directors by enacting the par- 
liamentary trains, what has been going on around 
them to prove to them the want of wisdom in the 
course they are pursuing ? Wliile no country in the 
world contains the proportion of material for making 
profit out of railways that England does, every 
neighbouring country, -by adopting the course 
pointed out to and rejected by the English railway 
director, is profiting immensely by pursuing it. 
And while the interest produced in this country 
upon the capital expended averages less than 4 per 
cent.,*the Belgian, Prussian, Central German, Italian, 
and other Continental kingdoms are netting 6, 7 and 
more per cent, directly ; and indirectly are largely 
gaining by the additional facilities given to their 

* Capital paid up £502,292,887 

Net Eeceipts 19,631, 047 

Per cent, to paid-up Capital=3-91. 
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commerce and manufactures to the prejudice and cost 
of ours. And in what way are they doing this ? 
For the most part their merchandise is carried at 
much cheaper rates than ours ; and, as regards 
the transport of passengers, the course adopted 
by them is its exact antithesis : — ^whilst we de- 
vote all our thoughts to the luxurious accommoda- 
tion of the rich, they give every consideration to 
promote the convenience and prosperity of the poor ;* 
and the result is, as it deserves to be, our partial 
failure and their great success. 

Take Belgium, for example. Prior to the Ist of 
May, 1866, the fares wer( 



** 1st Class . . 1*24, or IJd. a mile. 

** 2nd Class . . 0*93, or less than Id. a mile. 

'' 3rd Class . . 0*62, or f of Id. a mile.*' 

— Ireland^ Second Reporty p. 1 3. 

These fares will be looked upon as very lotv in 
England, especially if almost every train be made 
to carry third-class passengers as is aone in Belgium. 
But the result of reductions previously made in the 
carriage of goods had proved so advantageous, that 
on the 1st May, 1866, the Belgian government made 
graduated reductions in passenger fares also ; — vary- 
ing from 6 per cent, on 25 miles, to 62 per cent, on 
155 miles, — the longest length of railway which the 
country admits of, — thus reducing the fares for tlie 
longest distance to — 

*' 1st Class . . 0*46, or less than a halfpenny a mile. 
*' 2nd Class . . 0-32, or less than g of a penny a mile. 
** 3rd Class . . 0*23, or less than a farthing a mile." 

— Ireland, Second Report, p. 13. 

'^ The entire reduction on the fares for 155 miles 
'^is — first class fi'om 16s. to 6s.; second class from 
'^ 12s. to 4s. 2d. ; and third class fi'om 8s. to 3s." 

** ** You see the German women coming in with their large 
** baskets of vegetables or fruit a distance of 10 or 15 miles into 
" a market town, at a cost of three-eighths of a penny per mile, 
**and they make their marketing before twelve o'clock in the 
** day, and go away in crowds.'* — Minutes of Evidence, 1,225. 
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But this is not all. 

^' The minister at the same time introduced two 
^ ' other changes in the fares and traffic arrangements 
'' — 1st, by allowing third-class passengers to travel 
^ ' hy express trains ; 2nd, by fixing the express fares 
''for each class at 20 per cent, instead of 25 per cent. 
' ' above the ordinary fares, and so giving a greater 
^^proportionate reduction on express than on ordi- 
'^nary fares. 

And the result of the reduction of passenger fares 
adopted 1st May, 1866, has been most cheering 
and satisfactory. 

" In 1867, the first year after the change, 350,036 
' ' third-class passengers availed themselves of the pri- 
' ' vilege of travelling by express trains. There was,, 
^^nevertheless, a concurrent increase of 81,058, or 
''27 per cent, in first-class passengers, and of 
" 104,766, or 78 per cent, in second-class pas- 
" sengers above the number travelling by express 
^^ trains in 1865 " {Ireland^ Second Report^ p. 14). 

" The tables compiled from the monthly returns of 
" passengers and receipts show the results of two 
" complete yQars after the change as follows : — In the 
^^year ending 30th April, 1867, the number of pas- 
" sengers increased by 820,086 ; in the second year, 
^^ by 710,223; making an increase of 1,530,309 in 
^Hhe year 1867-8, being an increase of 13*78 per 
^'cent., or an average of nearly 7 per cent, per 
' ' annum. (Idem. )* 

And THE ENGLISH RAILWAY COMMIS- 
SIONERS SAY in their Report (Ireland^ Second 
Report^ p. 15) — 

" The existence of a low scale of fares and charges 
^^in connexion with State railways is not peculiar 

* United Kingdom, 1867, compared with 1866 :— 

Third Class Passengers increased .... 15,536,948 
First „ „ „ .... 460,289 

Second ,, ,, decreased .... 2,602,792 

The total increase of passengers was only 4*88 per cent., although 

393 additional miles of railway were open. 
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' ' to Belgium ; the average receipts from passengers 
"' on State railways in Prussia was, in 1864, 0"70d. 
'' (less than three farthings), and in 1866, 0'57d. (a 
'^ little more than a halfpenny) per mile. On the 
^' lines of Prussian companies the average receipts 
'^ fi'om passengers was, in 1864, 0-77d. (a fraction 
'^ over three farthings), and in 1866, 0.66d. (two- 
^ ' thirds of a penny) per mile : and fourth-class pas- 
'^ senger fares of 37d. (one-third of a penny) per 
^^milc." 

After the evidence now given, and the experience 
afforded us by our neighbours, before finally put- 
ting the question, 

WILL IT PAY TO CARIIY A MAN FOR 
NOTHING, REQUIRING HIM ONLY TO PAY 
THE TOLLS? 

observe, once more, the gentle pressure which 
Parliament, through the Royal commissioners on 
railways, puts upon the English railway director in 
the following paragraphs of their report (page 61) : — 

''THE WORKING CLASSES DO NOT OB- 
''TAIN THAT BENEFIT FROM RAILWAY 
''COMMUNICATION BY THE ORDINARY 
"TRAINS OF THE COMPANIES WHICH A 
" RAILWAY IS SO WELL CALCULATED TO 
" AFFORD. 

" In the last session of Parliament" (the Report 
" is dated 7th May, 1867), " the late President of 
" the Board of Trade introduced a Bill which 
"provided, amongst other things, for compel- 
" ling all metropolitan railway companies to run 
" trains before seven o'clock in the morning and 
" after six o'clock in the evening to and from 
" stations to be prescribed by the Board of Trade, 
"AT PRICES NOT EXCEEDING ONE PENNY 
" FOR EACH JOURNEY. 

'^ In consequence of the pressure of public busi- 
'^ ness tlie Bill was not passed," but — 
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*'We recommend that railway companies 
" should be required to afford greater facilities 
"for carrying the ordinary third-class trafllc, 
"by running at least two trains, with third- 
*' class carriages attached, each way daily ; and 
"that in such mixed trains whenever return 
"tickets are issued for first and second-class 
"passengers, they should in like manner be 
"issued for third-class passengers. 

" We consider that workmen's trains, on the 
"principle of those proposed in the Railway 
" Clauses Bill of the Session of 1866, should be 
" run in and out of every large manufacturing 
" town."— Report, fo. 61. 

With facilities for travelling at a nominal cost 
few persons will doubt the locomotive propensities 
of the Englishman, the Irishman, or the Scot ; it is 
not necessary, therefore, to take much pains to 
prove the fact. But it may be worth while to ob- 
serve that by the plan now proposed every passenger 
of the '^ people's class" who travels more than sixteen 
miles will count as TWO : each one from London to 
Holyhead as EIGHTEEN, and to Edinburgh as 
TWENTY-THREE passengers. And every pas- 
senger, of whatever class, travelling with more than 
56 lbs. weight of luggage will, in a pecuniary sense, 
carry a ^^ people's class" passenger in his carpet- 
bag.* 

WILL IT PAY ? 

The answer depends only on the question, 

WILL THE PEOPLE TRAVEL ON THE 

TERMS PROPOSED ? 



* Charge for luggage over 56 lbs. weight Id. per cwt. (or 
portion of cwt.) for each turnpike or stop-station it will pass 
through. 



APPENDIX. 



The following selections from the Report of the CoMMirsioNERs 
are strongly recommended for careful perusal. The full Report 
may be obtained for Is. 4d. (postage, 4d.), either of Messrs. 
Spottiswoode or of Davies and Co., Finch Lane, Cornhill. 

The figures refer to the folio of the Report from which th^ 
extract is taken. 

An Act of Parliament constitutes an engagement with the promoters on one 
side and the public on the other ; that this principle rightly understood conveys 
to the promoters no right that their privileges shall be exclusively maintained 
when they cease to be consistent with general advantage ; but .... should 
not be taken away upon any other than clear grounds of public policy. 

Attempts to guide committees have invariably failed. 

Every company should be compelled to afford the public the full advantage 
of fi'ee interchange of traffic from one system of railway to another. 

Whilst in France there is less than 1^ miles of railway, in England and 
Scotland there are 2} miles of railway, to 5,000 inhabitants. 

Parliament has reserved to itself the right of purchasing the lines after the 
expiration of a definite period, if it should consider that the public interests 
require such purchase. Parliament has also reserved a power in certain con- 
tingencies of reducing the maximum tolls and rates leviable by railway com- 
IMudes, and has also reserved the right of passing any general railway Act it may 
deem necessary for regulating the railway system. 

It was clearly contemplated by Parliament that it might be desirable at a 
future time to reconsider the relations of railways to the State, inasmuch as it is 
stated in the Act of 1844 that it is not intended to prejudge by its provisions 
the policy of revision and purchase, but to leave the question open for the future 
confflderation of the Legislature upon grounds of national policy. 

As the period of 21 years fixed by that Act for the purchase of railways 
autJiorized in 1844. has now elapsed, the proper opportunity for a full examina- 
tion of the question has manifestly arrived. 

The question, however, of Government purchase deserves fiill inquiry in a 
broad point of view, and the expiration of the period fixed in the Act of 1844 
affords a good opportunity for inquiring, with the help of the experience which 
has now been acquired, whether a change of system is desirable. 

There being also above 2,300 miles (including some of the most important 
lines in the country) not subject to the Act of 1844, the purchase of these 
lines, which would be ahsolutely necessary to carry out the scheme, coiild o' ly 
take place with the consent of the proprietors, and this could o'^^v be obtained 
by the offer of liberal terms. 

In addition to the diminution* of assumed profit arising from this cause, it 
must not be forgotten that as the Government would have to enter the market 
to borrow £400,000,000 or £500,000,000 to carry out the operation, the terms 
upon which this could be raised would in all probability be materially affected. 

The depressing effect upon public securities would be equally felt, whether 
the Government conducted the whole operation at once, or whether it came 
into the market year after year to repeat an operation of about £26,000,000 a 
year ; and it is not easy to foresee what the price of consols would be under 
the proposed addition of £500,000,000 to the national debt. 

It is therefore probable that the Government would have to exchange the 
income of the railway companies for an equivalent income in consols. 

It has not been distinctly pointed out to us in what respects it is to be expected 
ff that the system of management by lessees would be superior to that of the^ 
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existing boards, but it is obvious that there ore but two possible sources of im- 
provement, viz. (I), the reduction of working expenseSi and (2) the obtaining 
u greater amount of work from the engines and carriages, and so increasing the 
receipts in proportion to the expenses. 

;](}, The general result of our inquiries is, that in the great heads of expenditure 
an increase rather than a decrease is to be anticipated, and that the economy 
arising from carrying full train loads could be obtained only at the sacrifice of 
convenience and accommodation. 

And, as there is no intention of cheapening the means of conveyance by 
railway at the expense of the national exchequer, all general laws should be 
such as would not entail any loss in the administration of the railways. 

Parliament has reserved to itself the right to pass any general law to regu- 
late the railways owned by the several companies, therefore it would be just 
as eas^ to legislate on this basis for the existing system ; and hence any 
alteration in the law, if desirable, could be obtained Dy the machinery of the 
present companies, without transferring the administration of the railways to 
new companies. 

37^ In the event of the Government at any future time purchasing the rail- 
ways, it has been judiciously provided in the Act of 1844 that the price shall 
be estimated upon the net divisible income of the line, without regard to the 
capital expended upon its construction. 

<^Q On the part of the public it is complained that the charges are so high that 
the resources of the country are in consequence not developed. An opinion 
has also been very generally expressed, with more or less confidence, that the 
increase of traffic which would follow a large reduction of charges would be so 
great as ultimately to entail no loss. There is no doubt that in certain circum- 
stances a well-considered reduction is advantageous, and we understand that in 
some cases where the policy of lower fares than usual has been adopted by 
railway companies the results have been satisfactory, but we have no facte 
before us to justify an opinion that a general reduction on a large scale would, 
not be attended with loss. 

.54. The reduction of fares has mainly arisen from the issue of return tickets for 
extended periods of time proportionate to the distances, which are a great boon 
to the trading community. As regards the third class, the number of third-class 
trains has not materially increased, except in the vicinity of large towns, and no 
return tickets are as a rule issued to this class ; but on the other hand an en- 
tirely new description of traffic has sprung up, viz., the excursion trains, which 
afford a very great amount of accommodation to the poorer classes. 

The published statistics of passenger traffic appear to show that the second 
" and third classes are the sources of passenger traffic which admit of the greatest 
development. On the London and North- Western Railway a comparison of 
14 years showed that with an increase of mileage of 166 per cent, the number 
of miles run by the passenger trains had increased 152 per cent. ; and that 
whilst the total increase of passenger receipts had only been 78 per cent., the 
receipts for first-class had increased 40 per cent., for second-class 74 per 
cent., but the third-class had increased 162 ;per cent., that is to say, it alone 
had kept pace with the increased mileage. 

5g^ In Belgium Germany, and Italy, it will be seen by Appendix DN, the same 
general result is found as in France, viz., a less number of trains for first and 
second-class pnssengers than in England, but a greater number of third-class 
trains. In Prussia there is a fourth class, at very cheap fares. 

58. In Belgium no luggage is allowed free beyond such hand articles as can be 
placed xmder the seats without inconvenience to the passengers. All else is 
charged at the rate of about 9d. per ton per mile. 

, J In Germany the usual rule appears to be, for all classes, about 60 lbs free, and 
about 8d. to Is. per ton per mile extra. 

59. To complete, however, any comparison it would be necessary to compare the 
comfort afforded on English lines in the number of passengers in proportion to 
the number of carriages, as well as in the arrangements to prevent the passen- 
gers from being subject to change of carriages at junctions, with the rigid 
system prevailing on French and other continental lines, by which the passen 
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gers are made entirely subordinate to the convenience and economy of the 
railway companies. 

,9^ In comparing the passenger traffic in England and in France, it would appear 
generally that first-class passengers in England availing themselves of through 
fast trains for long distances are carried at higher speeds (at somewhat higher 
fares, regard being had to the charge for luggage made in France, and to the 
more limited issue of return tickets), but in France persons travelling by 
ordinary trains or third-class trains are carried at a lower rate than in England, 
and with more frequent trains. 

50. The French, as a rule, give more frequent means of intercommunication to 
the third class between the stations upon their railways than we do. 

In Belgium a considerable increase of traffic has followed the reduction which 
has from time to time been made in the rates ; notwithstanding which the profit 
on the capital cost of Government lines yields 6 per cent, interest. 

An important element in accommodation to passengers is the punctuality of 
the trains ; unpunctuality is a great element both of inconvenience and of danger. 

51^ The Commission appointed by the French Government dwelt in its report at 
some length upon the advantages which result from increasing the comfort and 
reducing the cost of travelling. They inveighed against the feeling which pre- 
vailed in France, and which has prevailed quite as much with us, of making the 
lower classes uncomfortable in order to drive into a higher class those passen- 
gers who the managers of the railways considered should have travelled in that 
higher class. They urged that persons generally select the class in which they 
travel, with the object of meeting others of their own rank in society. The 
inconvenience to which second and third-class passengers have been subjected 
has diminished the inducement to travel in persons who would naturally have 
travelled in those classes, whilst it is the interest of railway companies to en- 
courage travelling, and to draw their traffic from the lower classes of the 
population, who are the most numerous. 

The Commission further urged the want of expansion in the passenger traffic 
on French railways as an illustration of the absence of encouragement to this 
traffic, and showed that whilst in ten years the receipts from passengers had 
only increased from 16,814 francs to 17,980 francs per kilometre, the receipts 
from goods had increased from 12,411 francs per kilometre to 30,060 francs. 
They considered that this was partly attributable to the fact that the average 
fare per passenger had remained stationary at about 0*9d. per mile, whilst the 
price for goods and minerals per ton per mile had been decreased from l-2d. to 
0-9d., and they argued that the probable cause of the want of expansion of the 
passenger traffic was that the fares have been kept up too high. 

It is, however, obvious that whilst the first-class long-distance passenger 
traffic is probably better provided for in this country than anywhere else in 3ie 
world, the working classes do not obtain that benefit from raHway communica- 
tion by the ordinary trains of the companies which a railway is so well cal- 
culated to afford. 

The pi ice to be paid for military and police is fixed by the Act for the 
Regulation of Railways at 2d. per mile for officers and Id. for privates ; the 
authorities of the War Office have complained that where railway companies 
are actually charging lower fares for first and third-class passengers they exact 
the statutory amount from the military. We are of opinion that in no case 
should a railway company be entitled to charge more for the military and 
police than it charges for ordinary first and third-class passengers. 

On the continental railways, as we have observed, the Government has con- 
ceded the lines to the companies on the condition that the mails arc to be 
carried free. 

gg Until the opening of the Great Northern railway the conveyance of coal to 
' London by railway had no material importance. At the present time it amounts 
to nearly 3,000,000 tons a year. 

In 1842 the receipts from passengers formed 74 per cent., and the receipts 
from goods 26 per cent., of the total receipts on railways; in 1862 the receipt, 
from passengers formed 46 per cent., and the receipts from goods 54 per cent., 
of the total receiptr. 
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56. It is thus clear that a greater development has taken place in goods traffic 
than in passenger traffic. The development of traffic has no douht been greatly 
facilitated during the last twenty years by the union of small companies into 
larger systems by amalgamation, by which unity of management on trunk lines 
has been obtained. Thus formerly the lines from London to Liverpool belonged 
to three different companies. The carriages and waggons of one company were 
not allowed to pass on to the lines of the o^er companies, and, as we haye idready 
mentioned, the Board of Trade Report for 1813 shows the great delays, expense, 
and inconvenience experienced by the public and the railway companies from 
that arrangement. 

59^ It is shown that the profit obtained from a waggon fully loaded is very 
considerable. 

74, The mere locomotive and traffic charges amount at the present time to 64*95 
per cent, of the whole, and the maintenance of way to 18*31 per cent, additional, 
making a total of 83*26 per cent., and these heads of expenditure must always 
form the main items of charge under any system of workmg. 

At the present time on the Great "Western Railway the cost is as follows : — 

d. 

Fuel 1*71 

Wages of Enginemen and Firemen 1 *49 

Wages of Cleaners and Cokemen, &c '43 

Oil, tallow, and sundry stores '28 

Wages and materials for repair and renewal of engines and tenders 3*24 

Water, including pumping engines '18 

Salaries of Superintendents '16 

Gas, rates, buildings, and fire charges '13 

Total 7-62 

or more accurately, as deduced from the cost and mileage 7*65 

75, This average may be resolved Into 6*75d. per train mile for passengers, and 
8*od. per train mile for goods. 

The repairs to engines and carriages, including the rent of waggons which the 

company hire, amounts to 3-57d. per train mile ; hence the average cost of a 

train for all these charges is ll*22d. per mile run. 

The other items of expenditure which form part of the expense of the trains' 

on the Great Western Railway are shown in detail in the following list extracted 

from Sir Daniel Gooch's evidence :■— 

Per Train Mile, 
d. 

Maintenance of way » . . 6*35 

Locomotive 7*65 

Carriage and waggon repairs 3*37 

Rent for waggons '19 

Traffic charges 6*91 

General charges 2*74 

Compensation '45 

Furniture, &c '13 

Working joint lines and stations -99 

Fire insurance -07 

General office expenses '62 

Government duty 1*12 

Miscellaneous expenses -04 

Rates and taxes 1-10 

Bad debts -06 

Stamps for debentures -02 
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5. The whole cost of working a train on the Great "Western Eailway for 1865 
amounts to 28. 7*8 Id. per train mile ; on the Great Northern Railway to 
2s. 6-685d. ; on the South Eastern Railway the expense is 28. 10-72d. ; and on 
the Northern of France 2s. 7*34d. 

The examination which we have given to this question leads us to the con- 
clusion that it is not prohahle that any diminution of the cost of the principal 
items of charge can he anticipated, but that the only saving which could pos- 
sibly arise would be in details of expenditure. 

\\^ That the existing mode of ascertaining the assessable value leads practically 
to the assessment of profits of trade, and stock in trade, and is vexatious, diffi- 
cult, and uncertain in operation, and creates inequaKties which do not usually 
attach to the assessment of any other kind of property. 
The general principle upon which railways should be rated is a clear one, 

" viz., to take the net annual value of the land as improved in the hands of the 
railway company by the construction of the line, stations, and other works, 
without reference to their profits as carriers ; that is, to take the rent which 
would be paid by a tenant to whom the line might be leased. 

82. The Poor Law Board should make an assessment for rating the whole 
railway, and then divide the amount according to an equitable principle between 
the several unions or parishes. 

Report of the Right Son, W, Monsell, M.P, 

93. All seem to agree that the fundamental evil of the Irish system is want of 
unity of management. All complain of a disinclination to amalgamate on the 
part of the directors and of the rivalries and jealousies that exist between the 
various companies. Mr. Meldon, a large landowner in Gtdway and solicitor to 
two companies, thus described the management of the Irish railways. " There 
" are," he said, "56 lines of railways authorized by Act of Parliament, most of 
"them working. Their average length is about 48 miles long. Although the 
" Great Southern and Western is 387 miles long and the Midland Great Western 
" 242 miles long, yet very many of them do not extend 10 miles. Most of these 
^^ dQ lines have a separate board of directors, separate engineers, solicitors, and 
'* secretaries, thus there are 430 directors, 56 solicitors, 56 secretaries, and up- 
" wards of 70 engineers, who absorb a large portion of the receipts of the lines. 
" It strikes me most forcibly that a board sitting in Dublin, consisting of three 
* intelligent business-like men, would be able to do the entire business which 
" the 430 directors do, and do it very much better. A vast saving of expense 
" would be the result, and harmonic action would ensure a thorough connexion, 
" when established, which is much required, and the traffic would be fairly 
"developed." Captain Huish, who was for eighteen years manager of the 
London and North Western Railway, attributes to this divided management four 
facts which he says must strike every one that travels on Irish railways — that 
the rates are very high, the speed very low, the trains very few, and the re- 
muneration of the proprietors very small. 

Q^^ Mr. Forbes, who was for ten years traffic manager of the Midland Great 
Western, thought that about £120,000 per annum might be saved by consoli- 
dated management. 

Mr. Tinsly, Mayor of Limerick, stated that in the journey from that city to 
Dublin there was sometimes a delay of two hours at the junction with the 
Great Southern and Western Railway, and although the distance between the 
two cities is only 130 miles the fastest train took five'and a half hours. 

" I am decidedly of opinion," says Mr. Cawkwell, "that the railway traffic 
" of Ireland has never yet been half developed." 

Mr. Delahunty, the managing director of the Waterford and Kilkenny and 
the Kilkenny Junction Railways, said, "Although the distance from Waterford 
"to Dublin is only 112 miles, third-class passengers require two days for the 
"journey." 

J, Mr. AUport, the manager of the Midland Railway Company, thought "that 
" great inconvenience arose from the fact of the country being split up into such 
" small divisions, a^d that amalgamation would be exceedingly advantageous 
" to the Irish system." 
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94. Mr. Macfarlane, a magistrate of the County Dublin, said the arrangements of 
the companies in the north of Ireland were yery bad. He said, " He reached 
*' Omagh (about 130 miles from Dublin) about half-past three in the day, and 
*' unless he should stop a night on the way to Dublin he would not reach there 
*' before half-past five on the following evening." This witness further stated, 
that there are actually carriages taking the mails at night, but they carry no 
passengers ; " that it being important for him to go to Dublin one night, he 
"got on the engine as there was no other mode." "There is much less 
** accommodation," said Mr. Macfarlane, *' between the north of Ireland now 
*' than formerly, when there were coaches both in the daytime and in the night ; 
"now they have only conveyances in the day. The earliest train from the 
** country does not reach Dublin till about half-past five p.m." 

95. It appears from the evidence of Mr. Mulvaney, a gentleman who was for- 
merly Commissioner of Public Works in Ireland, and who for many years has 
been extensively engaged in business in Prussia, that the fares in that country 
are very moderate. "In Germany," he said, " you see the labourers travelling 
" by railway, the women coming m with their large baskets of vegetables and 
" fruit a distance of ten or fifteen miles into a market town at the cost of three- 
'* eighths of a penny per mile ; and they make their marketing before twelve 
"o'clock in the day and go away in crowds." 

Mr. Forbes said : " In my opinion the fares and rates in Ireland are prohibitory 
of any development of the traffic, and have been so ever since I have known 
" the country. Practically since the opening of the railway system in Ireland 
"nothing has been done in the way of experiment. If the rates were lowered 
" there would be a very lar^e increase in me traffic of the country." Mr. Forbes 
recommended that a reduction of 50 per cent, should be made in the charges, and 
stated that although there would be a loss of dividend for two or three years, 
it would be ultimately made up, but his directors would not consent. 

Mr. Eyan, merchant, of Limerick, said that on account of their high charges 
the railways in Limerick were not doing the work of the country ; " carriers 
" were still numerous on all the roads where railways are, and we see all the 
" traffic of our own county going by road by a route running parallel with 
" railways ; that the cattle are driven long distances, having been bought in the 
" west of Limerick and Clare, and going up through Dublin on to Meath, where 
" they are fattened ; this brings them into very bad condition, and there are no 
"buyers who would not be willing to give a moderate price for their carriage. 
"As to our passenger trains, most of them are very empty indeed, and if fares 
" were considerably reduced there would be a very large increase of third-class 
" passengers ; the small farmers and men going to market with their butter, 
" com, and other farm produce would use the railways instead of driving their 
*• cars along the road." 

Qg^ Mr. Parker, a Dublin merchant, said that owing to the unsatisfactory situa- 
tion of the companies, the directors were unable to venture on any bold experi- 
ments, and that a great reduction of fares would bring the masses to travel, a 
trifling reduction in the railway fares would do nothing, a large reduction would be 
a political advantage, a social advantage, and a commercial advantage. The re- 
duction of fares for passengers would, he thought, increase to an enormous 
extent the traffic. 

9y^ Mr. Bewley dwelt strongly on the importance in a political, social, and 
commercial point of view of a general reduction being made in the fares charged 
for passengers. He believed " that if a very large reduction took place, within 
a few years the increase of the traffic would be so great as to bring up the in- 
come to an amount greater than the present. He proposed the third class 
passengers should be charged one-fifth of a penny per mile, second-class four- 
tenths, and first-class seven-tenths per mile. 

Mr. Bagot, a Dublin merchant, said, "Our travellers would visit three, four, 
or five times more to vna in Ireland than they do if the railway charges were 
moderate." 

Mr. Pirn, the present Member for Dublin, recommended that the fares should 
be reduced to ^d., Jd., and f d., per mile for the several classes. At present the 
labouring classes do not travel by railway, as it is cheaper for them to waUc. 
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97. J^r. Bidder, civil engineer, thought it most desirable that a low scale should 

be established for the carriage of coal ; and he thought that if the lines were 

purchased and leased out by Government, that f d. should be paid per ton per 

mile. 

Mr. Forbes thought that coal could be carried^at Jd. per ton per mile all over 

" Ireland. 

Mr. Brady, secretary to the Special Commissioners on Irish Fisheries, said, 
" " That the railways had not given those facilities of transit that would induce 
** the fishermen to follow their occupation with diligence. The rates of carriage 
" on fish, particularly on small parcels, tend very much to depress it. Fisher- 
" men, unless they get the way of sending small parcels of fish, each man sending 
. " his parcel to his factor in Dublin, must sell it to some hawker or others, who 
** send it away, and the consequence is, that the hawker is the man who 
" gets the profit, and the fisherman gets very little for his trouble. I think that 
" if the railways afforded greater facilities you would give greater encourage- 
" ment to the coast population to fish, for they will take any ordinary employ- 
" ment rather than follow that very precarious one of fishing, unless they have 
" good markets and facilities. Each fisherman ought to have facilities afforded 
" him, then he would get his money direct the next day to himtelf." 
The chairman of the Great Southern and Western Kailway, Mr. Haughton, 
" said that "he would be a very bold man who would make the experiment of 
" reducing fares, and that such a proposition had not even been taken into 
" serious consideration by his board at any time, that the only change of fares 
** since the opening of his railway was an advance of 10 per cent, about nine 
^* years ago on first and second-class fares." He thinks that Ireland is in a poor 
condition, and does not expect any great increase in passenger traffic. He 
added " that many Irish lines are irretrievably ruined, that he does not 
" see how they are even to be kept in repair, and that there is only one line 
** in the South of Ireland running into his own which has not at the present 
** moment the whole of its original capital gone." He believed that the practice 
of issuing retm*n tickets leads to great frauds, and he therefore objected to it. 

jQ A strong opinion in favour of the purchase of the Irish railways by the 

Government and their amalgamation has been expressed bv Mr. Malcomson, the 
chairman of the Limerick and Waterford Hallways, he said, " the Irish railways 
" represent an expenditure of £26,395,100, which, as valued by Mr. Dargan, are 
" now worth £22,000,000." 
Mr. Ennis, who at the time he gave his evidence was chairman of the Mid- 

'' land Great Western Railway Company, was of opinion that the traffic of 
Ireland was a limited quantity, and do as you might in the way of reduction 
you would not be able to arrive at anything like a compensating receipt in 
money. It should, however, be here observed that Mr. Ennis subsequently 
explained that he meant " with reference to any large money increase, although 
" the traffic might increase, and therefore in that sense it may be said to be a 
" limited quantity," and in illustration of this position Mr. Ennis said, "We 
" carried last year 70,000 harvest labourers back and forward to England at Jd. 
" per mile, and we thought we had gone as far in the way of reduction as it was 
"possible to go." 
Mr. Ennis gave proof of the necessity of lower fares by the statement which 

»' he made from his own personal knowledge of the great number that preferred 
walking to pay Jd. per mile. He said, " I have often seen men walking past 
" ray gates in clusters of 20 or 30, and hire one of the cars of the country for 
" eight or ten Irish miles. Ten men being canied on the car they used to ride 
" in, they would pay 3s. or 4s. for it." 
The Earl of Lucan, chairman of the Great Northern and Western Railway, 

3 1 • had great faith in the ultimate result of a large reduction in fares. He was 
firmly of opinion that on their own railway, if they could afford to have a 
smaller dividend for the next four or five years by lowermg the fares considerably, 
not less than 50 per cent., we should pay a larger dividend than at present. 

Lord Clancarty is a director of the Midland Great Western, and was so con- 
vinced that cheap fares would not diminish railway profits that he offered 
to guarantee the company he is connected with against loss if they would try 
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the experiment on a portion of their line, a proposition which they refused to 
accede to. 
102. ^^^' ^awkwell, the manager of the London and North "Western line, \ra» 
decidedly of opinion that the railway traffic of Ireland has never yet been half 
developed. He thought there could bo no doubt that great good would result 
from amalgamation, if it could be carried out. The Irish boards do not appear 
to act together at all, you cannot get thera to do bo, I believe they ai*e gbvemed 
by local iealousies. 

Mr. Bidder did not think that much even of temporary loss would be incurred 
by a large reduction of the fares and charges. " The economy which would be 
" introduced by sweeping away so many boards of directors, the greater economy 
" that would take place in the working from being in one set of hands, the 
" greater use that would be made of the rolling stock and the stimulus that 
" would be given to traffic by the lowering of the rates would be attended with 
" great advantages. I think that a company taking the Irish railways in hand 
** upon the terms I have suggested, and beginning at once upon those terms, 
" would secure the state from any possible loss. * 

Jieport of Sir Rowland Eill, K, C,B,, F.JR.S, 

108. In one sense the railway companies have met with great success, the actual 
amount of traffic far exceeding the most sanguine expectations of the origin il 
projectors. Such unexampled success should, in the natural order of things, be 
attended with large profit to those whose enterprise, perseverance, judgment, 
and capital have produced it. 

No one can fail to be struck with the great amount of public dissatisfaction on 
the subject of railway management, of which, indeed, not a little has come before 
us in evidence. And it must be admitted, that there are points and occasions on 
which complaint is well founded, and that the grounds of such complaint it is 
important to remove. 

2Q 9^ It must be borne in mind, that on all or nearly all lines of railway Parliament 
has a controlling power ; as it has specially reserved authority to revise, as often 
as it shall think fit, the maximum rates of any line ; so that any attempt to 
maintain unduly high rates can readily be checked. 

110. What I recommend is, that either a department of Government should be 
created, or the superintendence of railways committed to one of the existing 
departments, and that the controlling power thus established should act as lessor, 
not only in granting leases, but also in fixing suitable terms and enforcing due 
observance of contract. • 

\\l^ That the plan described in this summary might be tried experimentally by 
the purchase, in the first instance, of some one railway, or, say, of all the 
Irish railways. 

112. I am of opinion that the system of management by lesseds would be found to 
have important points of advantage alike over the existing system of manage- 
ment by directors, and over any plan of direct management by the Government 
itself. 

Amongst the reasons for the transfer of railway property to the Government, 
not the least important is the effect which such transfer would have in giving 
to this kind of property that stability in which it is now so notoriously deficient. 

113. The reasons for transferring the general control of our railways to other hands 
appear to have been greatly strengthened by recent events. Some lines appear 
to be sinking into bankruptcy, others have confessedly fallen into that state, 
and the way to deal with such lines has already become a perplexing question. 
It is extremely improbable that a company in a state of bankruptcy can work 
its Hne in a manner consistent even with public safety. 

114. I/i relief from taxation. — Should railway property be transferred to Govern- 
ment, the change will naturally open the question of continuing the tax on 
railway travelling ; and it is scarcely needful to say, that as soon as the revenue 
can spare the amount involved, it is desirable that this and every other mode of 
conveyance should be relieved of an impost so obviously objectionable ; a relief 
the more equitable, seeing that in Ireland the impost does not exist. 
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